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From Our Special Correspondent 


CAMP ATCHUCKSAM FERRY, Tuesday, | 


Aug. 2. j 
I deeply regret to report the drowning yestery 
day of Major Brethorton, chief supply officer to 
the expedition, and two Goorkhas, whilst 
crossing the Tsang-po River. The deceased 
‘officer, Captain More, and eight Goorkhas wera 
on a raft laid between two Bertlion boats, and 
the water coming over all jumped into thd 
stream. Seven of them were saved by clinging 
to a boat, but Major Bretherton attempted to 
lswim ashore and disappeared. An Attock boat- 
man pluckily put out on a log, but faileg 
:to reach the drowning officer, and waa 
‘himsolf carried away a quarter of a mile down 
‘stream. The whole of the force deeply deplore 
the loss of this officer, who was largely respon 
sible for the successful working of the supply ani 
transport under great difficulties and unique 
conditions. He was also so sociable and kind to 
everybody in the expedition. 1 
We arrived on the bank of the Tsang-po on 


Sunday and marched to our present camp yes- * 


terday, when the crossing operation was imme- 
‘diately begun. Most fortunately two large 
ferry barges with their men were captured, and 
vhese conveyed forty men each per trip, oF 
‘sixteen animals. The progress of crossing was 
slow, as the boats were frequently carried down 
stream and had to be towed back. Moreover, 
the mules are difficult either to boat or to swim 
across. Four thousand men, 3,000 animals, and 
1,000 sheep have to he taken over the river, and 
possibly the operation may be completed by 
Thursday, oo : 

The political situation is still indefinite. On 
Sunday a white flag brought a letter from the 
Tsondu, or National Assembly, of Tibet, 
bearing, the seals of the three great 
monasteries and of the Council. This 
letter prayed us to refrain from proceeding to 
Lhassa, and said that ‘the Lord Chamberlain wag 
waiting at Chushul, on the further side of the 
river. This is the first letter ever received by 
the British Government trom the'l'sondu, which 
is supreme when connected with secular matters. 

The British Commissioner has replied that 
the force must now procecs to Litassa, but would 
leave as soon as a convention should be signed. 
The delegates, consisting of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Ta Lama, and another, are crossing 
the river to-night, and will have an interview 
with Coloncl Younghusband to-morrow. 

The officer who has been dromned at the crossing 
of tha Tsanz-po river is probabiy Major George 
Howard Bretherton, D.S.0.. of ithe Indian Army. 
who has seen a great. deal of active servica on the 
fronticr. Maior Dretherton, who was in his forty- 
fourth year. joined the Royal Irish Rifles from the’ 
Militia in 1882, and two years Jatur was attached (o 
the Indian Staff Corps. He terved in two Mironzai, 
expeditions of 1891, was mentioned in despatches, 
and received the medal with clasp, He was at Fort 
Mastuj during its investment in the Chirral eam, 
paign of 1995, and for his sarviess on that oecasien 
oblnined his D.8.0. and the medal with clap. Major 
Reetherton was brigade commissariat officer to the, 
Peshawar column during the operations in the Tira 
Valley in 1697-8, and agnin waa mentionel in de- 
spatches, seceiving two olasps. 
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b Maso Gkotes Goward Brirunrron, whose death; 
,¥ drowning on July 25, while crossing the Tsungpo| 
‘on a Berthon raft, was announced in the message from oud 
Bpecial Correspondent with the Tibet Mission, published 
in The Times of yesterday, entered the.Army in July, 1882, 
becoming captain in July, 1893, and major in July,1901. 
parved with the Mimnzai expedition in 1891 on co 
riat duty (mentioned in despatchas, medal with clasp); 

din the advance to the relief of Chitral Fortander Lieu- 
tenant lonel Kelly in March and April, 1693, a8 commis 
Ftc (D.S.0. ond medal with clasp), He also serve 











the cAmpaign on the North-West I'ronticr of India 
ir William Lockhart in 1897 with the Tirah oxpeditio 
force as brigade commissarint officer Peshawar col 
oned in despatches, two clagps),._. 
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‘ CROSSING A SWIFT RIVER. 


OFFICER DROWNED. 





By this time, or, at the latest, by tl 
morrow, the British expedition shoul 
have entered the Sacred City of Lhasa, 
put the news is not likely to arrive before 
the end of the week. Z 
' Our special correspondent, Mr. Edmund 
Candler, telegraphs that on July 26 th 
expedition, which was then only thirty, 
pa es from Lhasa, had begun the cross4 
ng of the great Brahmaputre River, « 
work of great and unexpected diffien'ty. 
pwing to tha swiftness of the current. [t 
was estimated that (ho passage would taku 
several days, horses, transport animals, 
and large quantities of stores and om- 
munition having to be ferried over. 

On July 26 the crossing was progressing 

vournbly. A deplorable mishap hog 

occurred, however—tho upsetting of a 

raft, by which Major Bretherton and two 

Bepoys were drowned. 

e progress of the expedition since the 
storming of Gyangtse fort will be sex’ 
from the following table :— 

July 6.—Storming of Gyangtse fort. 

‘ 8.—Expedition occupies Dongtee. 
14.—Advance to Lhasa begine. 
18,—Captare’ of Karola Paes, eighty- 

eight milea from Lhasa. : 
19.—Arrival at Nagarlse, sixty-eight 

miles from Lhasa. : 
20.—Pede Jong, sixty-five miles. 4 
23.—Khamba’ Pass, forty-five miles. 
25.—On the Brahmaputra, thirty miles! 

Force crogsing the river. = - th: 
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AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL C@RRESPONBENT, 
EDMUND CANDLER. 
Tisetan Exrepition’s Camp 
Jaturday, July 23 (via Gyangteo, u 
Aug. 1). : 

To-day we camped on the bank of Yam- 
Yok Lake, below the Khamba Pass, 16,000 
feet high, which commands a view of the 
Brahmaputra River and the epproach ts 
Lhasa. The ascent to the pass is 1,009 
feet, and the descent into the'valley -,U%) 
Feet. 

From the pass we looked down on th 
valley covered with green and ella 
cornfields and scattered homesteads sur; 
reunded by clumps of poplar, willow, and 
walnut trees. This is the most fertita 
part of Tibet, and bears luxuriant oreD 


onday, 


of barley, wheat, and peas, both rain-f 
anc irrigated. 

The breadth of the valley averaged 
bout two miles, and the brendth of the 
river, which is mostly divided into twr) 
phannels by sandbanks between, t 
BU0 yards, The previous estimates of the 


“pxtent of the valley nnd the ‘iver 


gathered from native travellers were most 
exaggerated. ' 
All this unexplored country is now for 
tho first time berng carcfully mapped out 
by European surveyors. Sara 
Sunday, July 2%. ! 

We are camped to-day beside the 
Brahmoputra River. The enemy were seen 
retreating up the Kichu Vallcy, apparently 
in a disorganised state. BSnve for a fess 
tesistanoe at Karola tho Tibetans so far 
have made no attempt to check our ad- 
vance since we left Gyanztse. Forta have 
been left unoccupied, walls and sangat 
deserted, and bridges intact. i 
This evening the mounted infantry cap- 
tured two large ferry boats without re- 
sistance. Thesc ato of considerably 


greater carrying power than the four Bers 


thon boats we brought with us, and will 
minimise the difficultes of the passage. 
The Tibetan ferrymen are now working for 
us cheerfully. : 
Monday, July 3. | 
Our camp is only thirty miles from 
Thasa. i 

Two Berthon boats converted into o 
raft capsized to-day, and Major Brether- 
ton, Chief Supply Transport Officer, ond 
two Gurkhas were drowned. Major 
Lretherton was an expert in his depart- 
ment, and had provided successfully 
against the unparalleled transport if- 
culties of this expedition. His loss 1 
calamitous. ! 

A Pathan sepoy while trying to swim 
an affluent of the river to secure the boats 
was also drowned. 

The passage of the river jis both diffi 
cult and dangerous. The ferry is con 
Atantly being swept down stream owing 
to the great strength of the current, and 
it will take several days to cross, Thd 
mules are being swum over. ‘ 

On July 23 Colonel Younghusband ree 
ceived a letter from the National Ae- 
sembly entreating him not to press fore 
ward but to treat with the delegates on 
the road. : 

Colone] Younghusband sent o verbal 
message, which was forwarded by the deley 
ates to Lhaoso, that he could not defer 
is advance, but was willing to diecuss 
matters on the road. i 
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2S - cThis i “idteresting “aa, y the first 


communication Great Britsin has 
et recerved from the Lhasa Adsembly. 
St is also significant that the Tibetans 
have at Inst gone back a point and are 
willing to treat here instead of fusisting — 
on our retnrn to Gyangtse. The delegated 
rrived hero from Chu-abul. : 
"The rumour of a riot in Lhasa is con- 
firmed. fhe Kham people fret ‘atta ked 
the Chinese, and about twenty were ki ted 
on either side. It is reported, however, 
-that ell is quiet now. E. Cannuzr. 4 
! ' ‘Sra, Tuesday, Aug. 2. - 
! It is believed here that Lhasa will be 


yYeached to-miorrow.—Rcuter. 
ean : 





OFFICIAL TELLURAM. 4 

The following telegram of yesterday’s 
date from Lord Ampthill, Acting Viceroy; 
was received at the India Office yéster- 


day :— ees 

” Macdonald reached Kamba _ Barji 
July 24 last; secured Chaksam ferry, 
Enemy observed fiseing towards Lhasa. 

“One company of mounted infantry 
ind geven companies of infantry erossed 
Brahmaputra at Chaksam July 25 last, 
using four Berthon, two local boats. River 
lu yards wide, heavy volume, strong car+ 
rent. . : 

ut et to report Major G. H. Brether- 
ton, Supply and Transport Corps, twa 
Gurkhas, drowned, boat capsizing, also 
pne mounted infantry sepoy. 
" “Qrossing progressing July 26.” 





The late Major Bretherton was in hia 
forty-fifth year, and had been serving sincd 
882, when he joined’ the Royal Irish Rifled 

m the Militia, For his eervices on th 
adipa frontier. in 1895. he was owarte 

e D.S.0. é fund 


Aug 3 


’ Major Gzonce Howarp Bretierron,* D.S.0., 
Indian Army, Chief Supply and Transport Officer of 
the Tibet Hxpcdition, who has been reported drowned 
m the 25bh ultimo, was in his torty-fifth year, and 
fel been serving since 1862, when hw joined thd Royal 
rish@Mifles from the Militin, We passed into tha 
eae Staff Corps as n Lieutenant in 1884, and 
came Major in July, 1901. Iu 1891 ho served with 
bhe two Nuranzai Expeditions, being mentioned in 
flespatches, and recciving the medal and clasp ; 
puring the opsratiohs in Chilral of 1895, took part in 
the investment of tho fort n6 MMastuj, ‘was Again 
mentioned in despatches, and received tha D.S8.O., 
with the medal und clnsp; ond in tho Tirah Expedi« 
tion of 1897 shared in the operations in the Bara and 
‘Bazai Valleys, was once more mentioned in despatches, 
and received two clasns. 
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INDIAN TELEGRAMS, 


[FHOM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, ] |; 


THE TIBETAN EXPEDITION. 
CROSSING 1HE SAN-PO, 
AN OFFICER DROWNED. 
QUAINT LETTER FROM LHASSA, 


GYANTSE, lst Avaust, 

Camp Chucksam Ferry, 26th July.--I most 
deeply regiet to report the death by drowning 
yesterday afternoon cf Major Bretherton and twa 
Gurkbas whilst crossing tke San-po river. 
Major Bretherton, Captain Moore, and eight of 
the Gurkhas were crossing on a superatruc- 
ture laid across two Berthon boats when 
the water coming over they all jumped, 
Captiuin Moore and six Gurkhas clung to the 
boat and were (saved, but Major Bretherton, 
whilet swimimiog, divapreared. The Attock boat- 
man pluckily put out on a log, but could not 
reach the officer, enl was himself carried a 
yuarter of mile down. Tbe Mounted Infantry 
are searching for the body. The whole force 
most deeply regrets the lows of tho officer who 
has so sucveasfully worked the Supply and Trana- 
pert ucder great difficulties aud unique conditiona, 
and who was so genial and kiodly toall he met, 

The force arrived at the foot of the Khamba-la 
ou Saturday. Between Pede jong and that place 
the Titetans had rccently erected a long wall, 
similar to that at the Kuro-la, but if they had 
held it they would have been much disconcerted by 
men and :naxims g iog round in boats and taking 
them in the rear. 

On Sunday morning a white Aug arrived, bear- 
ing aletter frum the Teandu, or National As- 
sembly, This letter, the first ever received by the 
British Government from thie eupreme Tibetan 
body, was sealed with the seal of the three great 
mopasteries, and the seal of the Khasa, or 
Council of Fur, and was to the following 
effect: The ‘Tongsa Penlop recently sent a 
letter to the Dalai Lima and communicated 
with the two Delegates, but hitherto a Treaty 
bas not been effected. The Suhibs say they intend 
coming to Lhassa to see the D:tai Lama, but the 
National Convention formerly decided that ao 
strangers should enter the country, so the Sahiba 
should net come, as no advantage would be guin- 
ed. The letter containing the terms bas been 
received, sad as the matter is Important the 
Chekyab Kempo hag seat Chumoi with the letter, 
and hopes that the Suhibs will consider all ms; 
Bnd not press hastily on to Ltnossa. 
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Colonel” Yous ghusband © feplied to” the” effect 
that be was ag ready.as ever to negoliate, 
but the Convention must be signed in Lhassa, 


(p08, 


and the force would retire immediately the Dalai - 


Lamas seal was affixed, The holy placesi 
would not be occupied, unless they were oecupied 
by Titetan troops. 

On Sunday the force crossed thy Khamba- ta: 
and campéd on the bank of tbe San-po, The 
valley ia most disappointing, and the river by the 
camp ig muddy like the Hooghly, witty 
Bumerous sand chur hills. The opposite aide 
is leak and entirely unwooded, but the 
valleys on both sides are cultivated and there 
are eplendid crops of wheat and barley. Yesters 
day the force marched six miles down to the 
present camp, and began crossing immediately. 
Most fortunately two large ferry barges with 
ferrymen were captured, which hold forty men or 
sixteen animale, The process,of .crossing is slow, 
as the boats are frequently carried down and hava 
to be towed back. The crossing may finish ‘on 
Thursday. Another accident occurred yeaterday. 
Whilst Captain Souter and tio sepoys were swim- 
ming across higher, searching for bots, one sepoy 
was drowned within a few feet of the shore. , 
_ Chinese from Lheesa confirm the reports of d 
disturbance there, but the Amban's housa ‘wad 
not attacked. Ten Tibetans and six Chinese were 
killed. The Grand Chamberlain, the, Ta Lama, and 
another are crossing the viver this evening to 4 
monastery here, and will probably sea,  Oulonel 
Younghusband to-morrow. P 


ho cuves, lta Aide, 


We nrdrer To LHsaN FhoM ovr TrpetaNn 
ccrréeprndent that Major G. H. Bretherton, 
D. 8. O., Supply and Transport Officer. with 
the Mission, was drowned while crossing the 
San-po om Monday, the 25th July. Major 
Bretherton had seen a good desl of servioe, 
having been with the Miranaai expedition 
in 1591 on Commigsariat duty, in the 
Chitral Kelief expedition os 9 Commissariat 
Officer with Colonel Kelly, and in the Tirah 
in 1897 as Brigade Commissariat Officer with 
the Peshawar Column. On each of these 
occassions he was mentioned in despatches for 
exeellent work, and on the Chitral expedition; 
8 gained his D. 8. ©, for services during the 
lnveatment of Mastuj Fort by Chitralie. 


ee 


\. OUR CORRESPONDENT REPORTS THAT SUT FOR 
the accident in which Mejor Bretherton on 
the coolies, lost their lives the crossing of th 
San-po was proceeding smoothly, thong it, waa 
a. tedious process. It was expec ed thab 
the whole force would , haye crossed. by 
Thursday last. At Chucksam’ Ferry’ 5 letter 
was received by Colonel Yotinghusband;'“frdin! 


the Nationdl Assembly ‘of Tibet, conctied ‘in © 


qusint phraseology," but'as fUolishly‘ umpradti| 
ool as any of the preceding ‘¢otmmiuni 

tions from Tibetan officials, ‘thé ‘burdem of it 
being request’ that the Migsidn:. should wot 
proceed to. Lhasews : Colonel Yonnghusband 
replied that the Mission would certainly pro- 
ceed to the capital, but that hé hod no 
wish to stay there longer than was absolutely, 
neteseary. ae on 


Be Sleas Ge Aeieteice, Lee 


NEARING LHASA, 
CROSSING THE SANPO RIVER. 


A Major Drowned. 





(FROM OUR WAR CORRESPONDENT, 

‘ MR. HENRY NEWMAN.) 
CHAKSAM FERRY (TIBET), July 26. 

The fore: is now engaged in crossing the 
Sanpo, the task proving even more difficult and 
dangeroug than was expected. 

Already tho operations have been attended by 
a lamentable accident, resulting in the drown- 
ing of Major Bretherton, Chief Supply and 
Transport Officer, and two sepoys. 

Capta‘r. Frank Moore was also in the waler 
and hal a most narrow escape. 

Major Bretherton’s loss is irreparable, for it 
has been largely owing to his activity and 
ubility that the force has been able to advance 
so far. 

Wa left, Pete Jong on the 23rd, marching along 
the shores of the lake in pouring rain to the 


foot of Khambala, crossing the pass on the 
e4th. 
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Tho ascent was somewhat stéep, and the de 
sccnt on the other side steep for several thou- 
sand feet. 

The view of the Sanpo Valley from the top is 
limited, owing te outlying spurs, but one sees 
range after Tange of mountains, some snow- 
clad. 

On descending. 
broad aml fertile, 
villages. 

From a distance the river looks low and elug- 
gish, as if about to lose itself amongst the 
sands, but nearer approach shows the current 
to be turbid and violent. ‘ 

The crossing is about 150 yards through many 
swirls. 

Luckily we have been able to scize two large 
flat bottomed fetry boats, which are proving safer 
than the rafts made of Berthon boats. 

But even the ferry boats often get caught ‘a 
swirls and are carried a mile down stream. 


was scen tu be 
many substantial 


the valley 
with 


An attempt to swim the transport animals 
across is being made. Two mules have been! 
drowned, and a mounted infantryman was 


drowned last evening while trying to take a horse 
across. 

The remnant of the Tibetan army fled when 
our scouts arrived here, 

_ A letter has becn received frem tha Dalat 
Lama acknowledging our communications, and 
askmeg us to await his reply here. 

Colonel Younghusband has repliei that we 
would be here two ov three days and would re- 
vive his delegates. ‘ 

HENRY NEWMAN. 


General Macdonald's Despatch. 





(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


SIMLA, August 2, 

The followiug has been received from Ctene- 
ral Macdonald, dated Chaksam Ferry, July 
27th, vite Gyantse.. August Ist:—On July 23rd, I 
marched from Pete Jong to Demalong at the 
foot of the Khamba-la Vass in pouring rain. 

On July 24th, I marched across tha Kamba-la, 
16.000 feet high, to Kamba Barji, on the bank 
of the Brahmaputra river, sending in the whole 
vf my Mounted Infantry under Major Tygulden 
to seize the Chaksam Ferry. 

That was successfully done and two large 
forry boats taken possession of, whilst Chaksam 
was orcupicd by the Mountet Infantry for the 
might. 

Somu hundreds of the encmy were observed 
on the opposite side of the river flecing towards 
Lhasa 7 

Messengers with a letter from the © Tibetan 
Naléonal Council wrrived in the early morning 


with a letter for Colunel Younghugbend, ' 
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Gen. Macdonald Col, Youaghusband 
ON THE ROAD TO LHASA: THE. LEADERS OF THE TIBETAN EXPEDITION 
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~—"THASA AT LAST 


N August 3rd the British Mission under Colonel Younghusband 
| and General Macdonald, which entered the inhospitable territories: 
\ of Tibet last spring, reached its ultimate goal, and British troops; 
are now encamped before the Forbidden City, 
{3 and under the very walls of the Potala Palace} 
of the great Dalai Lama. As a military achievement,’ 
the feat is no mean one, in the lace of the tremendous 
bbstacles presented ‘by an unknown and peculiarly} 
inaccessible country, almast as mysterious and tor4 
idding in its desolation as that traversed by Childe 
Roland when he ‘to the Dark Tower came.” But thd 
military and political aspects of the march to Lhasa are. 
to the imaginative mind insignificant beside the fact (hat 
at last the veil has been lifted from one of the very few 
remaining corners of the earth that neither the foot non 
the eye of the traveller has reached. In that quiet limi 
of the world the Lamas have for a century preserved 
their sacred calm free‘ from the intrusion of profane, 
curiosity... Until a little more than a week ago, oo 
was merely a name on the map, but now its secret hag 
been revealed, and, unlike most secrets, has well rea 
warded discovery. There is a suggestion almost of 
the magic of Aladdin's lamp in that stupendous gold-) 
foofed structure of white masonry that rears ilself more! 
than 400_feet above the Rorbidarn Gity, to crown the; 
: greatest habitable altitu 
of the world. But though 
‘Colonel Younghusband has: 
Feached his goal, the issue 
of his mission seems still ta 
‘ +emain doubtful. With im-! 
pereteable obstinacy, the 
Dalai Laina still refuses all! 
approach. He himself has 
fled, and no authorily ta 
treat with the British repre4 
sentative has been given to! 
those who have remained 
behind. If this obduracy is’ 
persisted in, what will hap 
en? A permanent or even 
Potoacet stay at Lhasa ig 
papers for the summer 
Season ends in a month’si 
time; and after that the 
arch back to India over the 
oo miles of bare and moun- 
tainous country would be, 
almost impracticable. The 
ynost satisfactory feature of! 
. the situation is that the © ave 
British force has niet with fo turther armed resistance since Teaving 
Gyangtse, and the Russian emissary at Lhasa, who assuredly has not been 
helping to make the task of Colonel Younghusband easy, has disappeared. 
‘As the communications with India remain open, we may expect further news 
of importance at any time. 


,.._General: Macdonald, who has carried out with conspicuous success a 
bold and difheult undertaking, is fortunate in having 


brought through the expedition with but very little 
Joss. One of the most useful members, Major George: 
Howard Bretherton, D.S.O., was drowned whilst con-, 
gluding arrangements for the crossing of the San-po,, 
the name given to the river which, nearer to the sea,’ 
is known as the Brahmaputra. Major Bretherton, who’ 
was in his forty-fourth year, had spent half his life ia 
the service, and for over twenly years has been in the 
Indian Army, which he joined from the Royal Irish 
Regiment in 1884. He was on special service in Gilgit, 
Kashmir, the first and second Miranzai expeditions,, 
Chitral, and Tirah, and took up the charge of the supply' 
and transport with Colonel Younghusband's mission last’ 
October. The San-nais but four davs’ march fram Lhasa. 
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Lhe troops Who, undér General Macdonald's com- 
‘mand, served as anescort to the mission, consisted of 
No. 7 Mountain Battery, one section joth Battery, 
Maxim-gun detachment of the Norfolk Regiment, two 
companies Mounted Infantry, four companies Royal 
Fusiliers, four companies 32nd Pioneers, six companies: 
aoth Pathans, siz companies 8th Gurkhas, and a half 

ompany of sappérs an 
iners. The Gurkhas were: 
particularly prominent in the 
action at Gyangtse, when on 
ey 6th the Jong was finally 
aptured, with the loss of 
ieulenant Gordon and a 
handful of other casuallies.: 
The Nepaul Resident in Lhasal 
rode out to meet the force, 
and informed them that 
though there hadbeena small 
faction in Lhasa determined 
to jie rather than allow 
the British force to enter the 
city, the delegates had an- 
nounced by beat of drunt 
that there must be no fight- 
ing, as the Tibetans then 
weuld be as dust beneath 
the British fect. The in- 
fluence of the Nepaul Resi- 
dent has been consistently: 
exercised in favour of a 
setlement with the British’ 
mission, : 








THE LATE MAJOR BRETHERTON, D.S.0. 


Chicf Transport Officer, who was drowned while 
L. ____ crossing the San-po on the march to Lhasa _ 
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Photograp’ by a British Officer 
HIPLING’S LITTLE PETS: THE QURKEHAS WHO FORMED PART OF GEN. MACDONALD'S FORCE ON THE ADVANCE TO LHASA 








THE LEADERS OF THE TIBET MISSION 





Caine Francis Edward Younghushand comes of a 

+ very military fumily, His grandfather was Major- 
General Charles Younghusband of the Royal Artillery ; 
his father, Major-General John William Younghusband, 
entired the Bambayv Army in r8yoand saw a great deal 
of fighting ; his unc'e, General Robert Romer Young- 
husband, also had a brilliant Indian career ; his brother, 
Colonel George Jobo Younghusband, fought in’ the 
Soudan, Burma, Chitral, and South Attica, 

The political leader of the mission began his career 
in the ast) Dragoon Guards in 6882, but wisely 
entered the Indian Staff Corps. He has left no stone 
unturned to understand -the Fi t. In addition to 

@his official work in’ India he has been in Manchuria, 
and he once travelled from Pekin to India, He has 
written several books. 














The military head of the expedition also began 
his army career in 1882, entermy the Engineers, 


[is preatest work was done in Uganda, 





THE POLITICAL LEADERS OF THE TIBET EXPEDITION 
Colonel Younghnsband, Capen 


The Qyures, from lft te right. are! 


O'Connor, RA. and Mr. fb. Claude White, ioint comiassioner 


V Topsy the British Expedition, wider tHe 
military command of Brigediet-Genersei Mao, 
donald, is expected to onter Lhasa. it hae met 
with no cheok sinoo it set dut from Gyangt 
on the 14th July. A distance af about 160 
tiiles lind to be covered ovet rough and almosh 
unexplored roads. Thrée great tdtutel 
obstacles had to be crossed, The first of thes 
was the Karo La, a high and diflicult pass, where 
the Tibetans had built a wall and constructed 
sangars, whith, however, thoy abandoned, with: 
out showing setious fight, on the approach of 
the expeditionary force. The monastery-fot+ 
tress of Nagartsi was occupied and the shores 
of the mysterious Yamdok, or Palti, Lake tra- 
vorsed without notable incident. Then the 
Kliamba Pass, between the lake and the Gatmpoo 
river was crossod. It affords admirable posi- 
tions for defence in the hands of a determined 
enemy. But the Dalai Loma’s men either. 
could not, or would not, oppose our advancé 
to the inner sanctuary of their kingdom and 
faith. Delogates appeared, but it was only! 
With the old message, désking us to halt and 
negotiate before advancing nearer to the “ For- 
hidden City of the Sacred Books,” and these 
thessages hare come ton late; we can treat, only 
within the walls of Lhasa. The last. great 
‘barrier in the march is that presented by thd 
channel of the Sampoo—moro corfectly tha 
Yeru Tsangpo—which lower down, after ité 
@xdpo from the [Himalayan plateaus ahd 
fanges, becbmes the Brahmaputra. At 
Dhagaam ferry it has still perhaps 1000 mites— 
{ts whole cours has not yet, been strvoyed—to 
tun bofore it reaches the Bay of Bengal. Th 
fiver flows in -a swift curtent; 160 yards- wide, 
Bnd while there is an anciont chain ‘bridge at 
the spot, it is in ruinous disrepair, as it was 
when the Capuchin Father Cassiano Belligatto 
passed this way in 1741, and tho’ 
trossing has to be made by boat. The passagd 
ae on the 24th July, usc being made of four 
Rerthon boats, which the expedition cuitied! 
®ith thom, and two local forry craft, perhaps 
of the type used by tho English traveller, Man- 
ning, in his adventurous journey to Lhasa in, 
1811, when he alarmed his native ¢orbpithiend 
y leaning ovor the side. We gather that the 
operation of crossing was slow, diffentt, and rat 
8 little dargerona, not ftom the hostile action 
of the ‘Lioetans, who seem to have kept ‘out of 
Bight, but from the strength of the vurrent; 
and we learn with regret that, 
through the capsizing of a  bont, 
Major Bretharton, who has ably conducted 
the supply and transport arrongements, waa 
dtowned, slong with two Ghurka soldiers. 
Thteo doya appear to bave been taken ap in 
Crossing, the stroam. The further bank onod 
réached, otly a march of sonf& forty miles; 
along the valloy of the Kyi Chu, lay between 
the expedition and the eacted Tibetan @ipltal_ 
* Lhasa the mysterious, the home of cevul 
bearning, the gbads of the bivrarah of 
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pliced a foot for sixty yeurm, and where. only! 
one Englishman. le pénetrated ih -rewerded 
history. The spell of agne haa beott, of-ta about 
te be, broken; and it ‘le to, be hoped for ova 
pikes, a¢ well a9 theirs, that otr visit te fi 

Dalai Latne'e Palace, oit the.stimmit of P ! 


whether He waits to recsive his utitlddes 
poste or dot, will have the effect of rings 
him and his péieetly. counsellors to their 
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’ Major G. H. Bretherton, whose death by 
drowning on July 25th while crossing the 
Teangpv on a Berthon raft has been announced 
from ‘Tibet, had 25 British officers and about 
7,000 men serving under him, and he, for the 
first time, succeeded in harnessing yaks ta 
{ekkos” (native carts). It is peculiarly hard 
that just when his carefully worked out plans 
for the supply of the expedition had stuod thd 
ordeal of actual executive and of battle he 
should have perished so tragically in the active 
discharge of his great task, und when tho goal 
of the expedition was almost achieved. He haa 
more than oneo contributed to the “ Contem- 
porary Review,” aod his original geographical 
and exploration work has been several timeg 
referred to and described in “ The Geographi- 
oal Jonrnol.” He leaves a widow and threg 
‘ohildooa... . a | 
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“THE LAT E MAJOR BRETHERTON. 
| Major George Howard Bretherton, D.S.O., LS.C., F.R.G.S.! 
whose death by drowning on July 25, while crossing the Tsang-pa 
pn a Berthon raft, was announced on Monday last, was the chief 
transport and supply officer of the Thibzt Mission Force, and, as 
euter’s correspondent telegraphed, ‘‘his loss is irrepzrable. 
is largely owing to his activily and ability that the force has 
been able to advance so far.’’ His labours during the last twelv2 
months have been of the most strenuous and trying nature. The 
difficulties with which he had to contend have been unique, and he 
was perhaps the only officer in India whose experience, determina- 
tion, and ability could have surmounted them, He had tweaty- 
five British officers and about 7,090 msn serving under him, ait: 
he for the first tims succeeded in harnessing yaks to ‘‘ exkos”’ 
(native carts). It is peculiarly hard that just when his carefully 
worked-out plans had stood the ordeal of actual execution aad of 
battle he should have perished so tragically in the active discharge 
of his great task, and when the goal of the expedition was almost 
achieved, i 
He was born at Gloucester in 1859, and was the son of the 
Jate Edward Bretherton, of Cliflon, and of Sarah Georgiana, 
daughter of the late W. Barton Brice. He married in 1333 
‘Katherine Murray, eldest daughter of Major-General R. D. Camp- 
bell. Mrs. Bamlord Siack, the wife of the member of Parliament 
for Mid-Herts, is his sister. From the King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry (Militia) he joined the Royal Irish Regiment in 1832,; 
with which regiment he went to Egypt, H2 served in the Queen's 
Own Corps of Guides, Punjab Frontier Jlorce, 1834, on 
pecial duty in Gilgit 1833, and in Kashmir 1897-1903, and, 
ig services were acknowledzed by the Government. He also 
erved with the first and second Miranzai Expeditions in 18)1, and 
was mentioned in despatches: and received a medal and clasp,' 
and in the Chitral Expeditions in 1835, when for his services 
Huring the investment of Mastuj Fort and in crossing the Shandur 
as he was decorated and received the D.S.O. He alsa 
received two clasps in connexion with the Tirah Expsdition im 
1897. _He has more than once contributed tothe ‘* Contem, 
porary Review,’’ and his original geographical and exploratiog 
ork has been several times referred to and described in ‘‘ Tha 
eagraphical Journal,’ He leaves a widow and three children, ! 
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o” THE LATE MAJOR BRETHERTON, 
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SAD DEATH OF A BRILLIANT TRANSPORT OFFICER, 


—_— 


Major George Howard Bretherton, D.S.0O., 1.S.C., F.R.G.S., who 
was drowned while crossing the Tsangpo on a Berthon raft, was the 
chief transport and supply officer of the Tibet Mission force. His 
Jabours during: the last twelve months have heen of the most strenuous 
and frying nature. The diflicultics with which he had had to cone 


tend have been unique, and he was perliaps the only olfcer in India 
whose experience, determination, and ability could have surmounted 
them. : 
He had twenty-five British officers and about 7,000 men serving 
under him, and he for the first time succeeded in harnessing yaks to 
“* ekkos’’ (native carts). It is peculiariy hard that just when his 
carefully-worked-out plans had stood the ordeal of actual execution 
and of battle he should have perished so tragically in the active dis- 
charge of his great task, and when the goal of the expedition was 
almost achieved. 

He was born at Gloucester in 1860, and was the son of the late 
Mr. Edward Bretherton, of Clifton, and of Sarah Georgiana, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. W. Barton Price. He married in 1886 Katherine 
(Murray, eldest daughter of Major-General R. D.. Campbell. Mrs. 
‘Bamford Slack, the wife of the member of Parliament for Mid-Herts, 
is his sister. 

From the King’s Own Shropshire Light Infantry (Militia) the 
deceased officer joined the Royal Irish Regiment in 1882, with which 
regiment he went to Egypt. Ne served in the Queen’s Own Corps 
of Guides in the Punjab Frontier Force, 1884-1887 on special duty 
ir Gilgit, 1893 97., and in Kashmir 1897-1903. His services were 
acknowledged by the Government. He also served with the lst and 
2nd Miranzai Expedition in 1891, when he was mentioned in de- 
spatches and received a medal and clasp; and in the Chitral Expedi- 
tions in 1895, when for his services during the investment of Mastuj 
Fort and in crossing the Shandur Pass he was decorated and received 
the D.S.O. He also received two clasps in connection with the Tirah 
Expeditian in 1897-98. : y 

He leaves a widow and three children. ; 
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By the death of Major Howard Bretherton, D.S.0., of the Indian 
Army, who has been serving as Chief Supply Officer to the Tibet Expedi4 
tion, the country has lost a most able officer. Major Bretherton was’ 
drowned in crossing the T'sang-po River, within about sixty miles of 
Lhassa, to the deep regret of the whole expedition. It was universally 
recognised that it was to his untiring energy that the expedition owed the 
success of its supply department under most difficult conditions. Major 
Bretherton has seen much active service. He joined the Irish Rifles 
from the Militia in 1862. He was then attached to the Indian: 
‘Staff Corps, and served in the two Miranzai Expeditions, and was 
mentioned in despatches. He was in the Chitral Campaign of 1995, and 
was given a D.S.O. for his services. He was also in the Tirah Campaign 

of 1897-8, when he was again mentioned in despatches. 
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_ Te swas expecta ‘hat the Britisir expeq:- 
tion would enter Lhasa yesterday, and as 
there was no military or other obstacle in 
the way the expectation has not improbably 
been fulfilled. The crossing of the Brahma- 
putra at Chaksam Ferry, where the river ig 
150 yards wide, began on Monday week, and 
was effected chiefly in two large flat-bottomed 
boats. Even at ihat long distance from the 
Bay of Bengal the river pours down in volu- 
minous flood, and the strength of the current 
rendered the crossing a somewhat difficult 
as well as danz-rens task, in which some 
lives were lost, including that of 9 British 
oficer. Until the Brahmaputra began to be 
crossed the authorities at Lhasa had steadily 
insisted cn the expedition retracing its stepa 
Ae preliminary: to negotiations, but at 

sam Ferry a Ictter was received from 
the Dalai Lama acknowledging the communi- 
cations of the British Commissioner and ask: 
ing the expedition to treat with the delegates 
of the National Assembly without advancing 
farther. Colonel Younghusband gave a ver: 
bal reply that he could not defer his ad- 
vance, but that two or three days would 
elapse before he left the ferry, and that ha 
was willing to discuss matters on the road. 
This was twelve days ogo. Defore the end 
of last week the expedition was within forty- 
five miles of Lhasa. An escort of less than 
three thousand men, it has traversed an un- 
known country by mountain passes on a 
leve] with the loftiest Alpine heights, de- 
ascending into a deep river-valley, and facing 
all the obstacles which a thoroughly hos- 
tile theocratic government could throw in its 
way. The pretence has been made by the 
monks at Lhasa that thoir capital city is too 
sacred a place for political business, but no 
heed can be paid’to pretences of sucha kind, 
and that many of the Tibetan people are 
tired of their monkish rulers is perhaps a 
just inference from the fact that the troops 
from the province of Kham, upon whom the 
Dalai Lama relied, have mutinied and dis 
pereed to their homes. It is possible, o: 
course, that there may be more fighting, buf 
the real negotiations will now begin. The 
facta antecedent to the expedition hardly 
require to be recalled—the unsettled frontier 
question, the protection of Indian traders; 
and the two Tibetan missions to St Peters- 
burg. More than eighteen months have 
passed since Lord Curzon penned hie able de- 
spatch reviewing the whole position, and 
urging direct doaling with Tibet, an expedi- 
tien ta Lhasa, the compulsory settlement of 
fisputed points, and the appointment of 4 
permanant British representative in the Fori 
Piten Oity. His Majesty’s Government 
found some difficulties in the way of. the 
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Vicerorx hens, Sich te thay TH woul be 
Interpreted as an attack upon the integrity 
of China and might lead to international 
complications, and that we might easily bd 
compelled to declare a protectorate and to 
Peccupy part of the country permanently. Tn 
accordance with these views it was thought 
best to restrict the first negotiations to the 
ordinary frontier questions involved in our, 
treaty rights, an-l to this end a British Mis~ 
sion, headed by Col. Younghusband, was sent 
to Khombajong to moet Tibetan representa: 
ives. But no Tibetan representatives ap 
peared. At Colonel Younghusband’s urgent 
Fequest an advance to Gyangtse was sanc- 
tioned, and the Mission was reinforced with 
a strong military escort. Then there wag 
% correspondence with Russia. The Tsar'd 
Government, hearing of the Viceroy’s pro- 
ceedings, informed us that it might be com- 
pelled to “take measures for the protection of 
its interests in those regions.” Lord Lane 
downe replied by inquiring what interestd 
it could possibly have there. Lhasa, he 
pointed out, was comparatively close to In- 
dia, but at least a thousand miles from the 
nearest point of Russian territory. And 
Rassia was interrogated in turn nbout the 
presence, actual or intended, of a Russian 
agent at Lhasa, and Count Lamsdorff de- 
nied all knowledge of such a person. All 
that Russia desired, he said, was that there 
should be no serious disturbance of the statud 
quo in Tibet, for if such an event occurred, 
though she had no desire to interfere in that 
country, she migh: “be compelled to take 
measures elsewhere.” Lord Lansdowne's 
last despatch in very clear terms laid down 
the British policy. “If the Russian Gov- 
ernment had a right to complain of us for 
taking steps to obtain reparation from the 
Tibetans by advancing into Tibetan country; 
what kind of Janguage should we not be en: 
titled to use in regard to Russian movements 
in Manchuria, Turkeglan, and Persia?” And 
presently Colonel Younghusband reported, 
on the evidence of a Tibetan official, that the 
Buriat Dorjieff, the personal conductor of 
Tibetan Missions to Russia, was now at 
Uhasa, and that the Tibetana had been in- 
duced'to rely on Rhasian supp@t. So thé 
matter has gone on. Russia has other, 
things than Tibet to think about, and neitho 
in Tibet nor eleewhere in Central Asia or the 
Middle East com Russian prestige at this 
momeat stand very high. Two or three ial 
ago ‘the Prime Minister, in presidin, 
at a luncheon in honour of Lord Curzon, wha 
fs enjoying u few months’ furlough before 
entering on his second term as Viceroy, 
sooke.if him at.shtuc ie-Totar ta.the Thal 
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this.,great policy the Mission to Tibat 
and ‘whet may come of it are integral :parts: 
We née, not expect that Colonel Younghus4 
band, will settle his business at Lhasa in a 
fey and return to India in a week. Poli, 
tical, conditions in Tibet are but imperfectly 
known, and it.need not be doubted that thd 
larger policy of Lord Curzon will now be 
karried out at Lhasa and that henceforth tha 
gountry-will be an exclusive sphere of British 
influence; with a British agent. at its capita 
eathat the conditions are duly observed, 
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ge Late Mayor Breraenton.—Major -Georga 
Howard Bretherton, D.S.0., whose death by drowns 
ing on July 25th while crossing the Trangpo on @ 
raft was announeed on Monday last, was the chief 
transport and supply officer of the Tibet Mission 
Force, and it in largely owing to his activity and 
ability that the force has been able to advance so 
fay. He waa born at Gloucester in 1860, and was 
ithe son of the Jato Edward Bretherton, of Clifton. 
He married in 1996 Katherine Murray, eldest 
daughter of Major-General R. D, Campbell. MrsJ 
Bamford Slack, the wife of the M.P. for Mid-Herts; 
is his sister. He has had e distinguished military 
career and seen much service. He leaves a wido 
and three children. i] 
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BRITISH OFFICER DROWNED ‘fj 
TIBET. 


' Mie Career: Devizes Connection. 
1 We regret to notice in the telegrams sent homo byl 
the special vorrespondents with the British Expodi: 
tion to Lhaasa, the aunouncement of the death 
frowning on July 25th of Major Wrethorton, chief 
apply and transport officer, while crossing the 
Teangpo on a Herthon raft, 
| The deceased officer, with Captain More and elght 
Goorkhas, wag on aralt laid betweon two Berthon 
oats, and, the water coming over, all jumped into 
the stream. Seven of then were aiyed by clinging 
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fod bat, Dut Mayor Brother atLompter to swith 
ashore, and disappeared, A boatman put out oii 
log, but faited to reach the drowning ov! cer, and 
himself carried away a quarter of a mile dow 
stream... - : : 

Every correspondent writes of the ginceré regret 
which the occurrence caused and of the great loss it 
ia to the Expedition, Zhe Zimes saya that Major 
Bretherton, as the chief supply and transport officer, 
had in an especial degree earned credit for the suc- 
ceas of the Expedition, which depeuds more thaa 
usual upou this departinent for the ultimate achiev 
ment of ita object. The Daily Telegraph apeake 
the “successful working of the supply and transport 
under great difficulties and unique conditions, Major 
Bretherton was also so sociable and kind to everybody 
in the Expedition.” The Daily Mail says the loss is 
“calamitous,” and the Datly Chronicle describes it 
as ‘ irreparable.” 

' Major George Howard Bretherton, D.3.0., son of 
Mr. Edward Uretherton, of Clifton, was ia his 44th 
year, and had scen a great deal of active service on 
the frontier. He joined the Royal lish Rifles from 
the Militia in 1882, and two years tater was attached 
to the Indian Staff Corps. He served in two Miranzai 
expeditions of 1691, was mentioned in despatches, 
and received the medal with clasp. Be became Cap- 
tain in 1893 and was at Fort Mastuj during its invest- 
ment iu the Chitral campaign of 1895, and for his sere 
vices on that occasion obtained his D.3,0. and tha 
medal with clasp. Major Bretherton was brigade 
commigsariat officer to the Peshawar column poe 
the operations in the Tirah Valley in 1897-8, an 
again was mentioned in despatches, receiving two 
clasps. Among his other services were special duty 
in Gilgit .and also in Kashmir, his services being 
acknowledged by the Government of India, 

Major Bretherton was a fine soldierly man and ai 
notable Indian sportsman, posseasing remarkabld 
pedestrian powers aud very wonderiul eyesight, Ag 
was the brother of Mrs. Liewellia, The Hazelands, 
Devizes, and of Mrs, Bamford Slack, the wife of the 
member for Mid Herts. He visited Is sister at De 
vizes for a few days in February, 1901, when he was 
home for six weeks on very short furlough, after more 
than 18 years’ foreign service, chiefly performed on 
the Indian frontier, He married Katherine Murragy 
eldest daughter of Major-General Richard Dallag 
Campbell, 1.8.C. The distinguished officer was with- 
drawn from the important position which he held in 
Kashmir and called to Calcutta to undertake the chieg 
commaud of supply oud transport under General 
Macdonald. Major Bretherton’s great organising 
ability, his resourceful alertnesa and hia power of 
sustained effort marked him out, in Lord Kitchener’ 
opinion, as the suitable man for the very diffculd 
duty of convoying a force through the unmapped 
Himalayan country to the mysterious sacred city of 
Lhasea, and now by a cruel fate he has fallen in the 
last stages of the very arduoua task allotted him in 
this unparalleled march of British troops. ' 

His loss will be keenly felt by his chief, and by all 
his brother officers as well as by the rank and file, to 
whom by his genial manner he had endeared himeelf? 
By his power of bargaining in the native markets ig 
8 just and firm manner the Tibetans had got to view 
him with respect, and knew him under the soubri- 
quet of the great paymaster. i 

Bio eldest epee received the painful news of 
her father's death in Devizes, where she happened to! 
be staying during ber school vacation, A widow and 
threa obildren are left, - 
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' Major sretirercon, who- was drowned near: Linas: 
a few days ago, and is.eo. highly spoken of for his exy 
ceptional abilities as ma transport officer; was a 
brother of Mra. Llewellin, of Devizes, and “hi 
daughter was in Devizes when the sad news renopaid 
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r _ WITH YOUNGHUSBAND IN TIBET: ~ DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS OF THE ADVANCE. 


PuHorocrapus By AN OFFICER OF THE EXPEDITION. 











| COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND AND MEMBERS OF THE POLITICAL STAFF AT THE HEAD OF THE COLU 


MN OF TROOPS AND TRANSPORTS 
LEAVING CAMP AT KALASTO. 














: ——_THE_2xp_GURKHAS, WITH TRANSPORT IN REAR, ON THE ROAD TO GYANG TSE. 
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"THE LATE MAJOR BRETHERTON. ~~? 


Major George Howard Bretherton, D.S.O. 8.0, 
FRGS, whose death by drowning on July 3s, while 
che 





bes ; ~ crossing the Teang-po on a Berthon raft, was thd 
; Major George Howard Bretherion transport and eupply officer of the Tibet Mission! 
‘3.0. L3.c "FRG.S.,. wheed ‘oree, Major Bretherton was born at Gloucester in 
th by drowning on July BS, whild 1660, and wes the son of the late Mr. Edward Brether4 


easing the Teangpo on a Berthon 
fafs as announced pn Monday last; 


ton, of Clifton. He married in 1836 Katherine Murray; 


dest’ daughter of Major-General R. «D. Cammy 4 






. Bamdord Slack, the wife of mer) 2 
was the chief transport and supply, jament for Mid-Her'! mite dase en ae King’ 
bficer of the Tibet Mission force. —; Light Infantry (Militia) he joined ie 


; His Inbours during the laet twelve 
ontha have been of the. most 
(renuous and trying mature. The 
difficulties with which he had to 
contend have been unique, and he 
Ina perhaps the only officer in 


adig, whose experience, determina- 

ion, and ability could have sur- 
fhounted them He had 25 British 
vofficers and about 7.090 men eerv- 
{ng under him ,and he for the firat 
time succeeded in harnessing yaks 
to “ekkos,” or native carts. ; 
’ It is peculiarly hard . that juet 
when his carefully-worked-cut plans 
i stood the ordeal of actual execu 
tion and of battle he should have 
perished eo fragically in the active 
discharge of hie great taak, and 
when the goal of the expedition- wis 
almost achieved. 

' He wae born wt Gloucester ‘a 
» end wae the 6on of the ace 
Edward Bretherton, of Clifton, an} 

f Bareh Georgina, daughter of the 

ate W. Barton Brice. 6 marrisd 
in 1896 Catherine Murray, eldest 
GQuughter of Major-General R. D. 
Camptell, and Mrs. Bamford Elack, 
the wife of the member of Parlia- 
ment for Mid-Herts. is his eater. . 

From the Kiog'’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry (Militia) the deceaeed offid 
ter joined the Royal Irish Regiment 

i 1682, with whom he went ta 

gypt. He served in the Queen's 

n Corps of Guides, Foujany 
Fruntier Forod, 1884-1837 ; on apecia’ 
@aty in Gilgit, 1893-07; an in 
Kachonlr, 1887-1903, and hia serviced 
ere schnowledged by the Govern- 
nt. 

He alco served with the Ist and 
fod Miransai Expedition in 1891, and 
was mentiomed it despatches and re; 
¢eived a medal and claep; and in 
the Chitral expeditions in 1605, whan 
foz his services during the investment 
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Trish Regiment in 1882, with which iment he 
. He served in the Queen's Own Corps 

‘unjaub Frontior Force, 1684, on special 
and in Kashmir 1697-1903, 


ry’ 
went to 
if Guides, 
uty in Gilgit 1893, 
is services were acknowledged by the Gece sent 


served with the first and second Miranzai 


itions in 1891, and was mentioned in despatch 
id received a medal and clasp, and in the Chitra’ 
cpeditiong in 1895, when for his services gurin 


mt of Mastuj Fort end in crossing tite Sant 
ur Pass he was decorated and received the D.S.0. 


le also received two clasps in connection with the, 
TTirah ition in 1897. He leaves a wid 
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, COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND AND THE :: 
i DELEGATUS. 
(FROM OUD SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
CHAG-SAM FERRY, Jury 29. 

The passage across the Tssngpo river ig 
nenrly finished, in spite of the difficulties 
caused by the stream being stronger than 
was expected. A swinging bridge of tethered 
barges has been devised, thus saving time 
and occasional delay by the loss down-strear 
of one of tho barges. Captain Shepperd, R.E., 
and the members of the General Staff by their 
unremitting attention deserve eredit for the 
Recomplishment of a difficult task. Captain 
Moore’s supervision of the swimming across of 
the mules higher up the river simultaneously 
with the passage of the troops has greatly 





of Masta] Fort and in eroasing the lessened the time occupied by the crossing of tho 
Shendor Pass he wae decorated and expedition. 
feceived the D.8.0. He also 1e- 


celvad two clasps in connection \ it 
the Tirah. Bupedition in 1607-08. 


The Tibetan delegates have had meetings with 
Colonel Younghusband at intervals, and he has 


> He lesves a widow and three chrl+ received a letter from the Dalai Lama. This isa 

dren. ~ 4 considerable step, and ifs significance is 
emphasized by the eltcred temper of tha 
delegates. 
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It is not expected thet there will be any fight- 
ing beforo Lhasa is reached, but the attitude of 
the Tibetans there is diMeult to forecast, though 
their preseat mood promises the ultimate 
successful achievement of the objects of tho 
Mission. 
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At any rate, they arc now thoroughly 
convinced of our determination. 

A Chinese merchant from Lhasa bas arrived 
paking for orders. 


MIAJOB EO sowaee reg oi ta 
44), D.S.O. ic apply an ‘Tran! 
Orhoer , of the es Hepeditzon, drowned 


whilst crossing the Tsanroo River. 


ae CHAG-SAM FERRY, Jcry 29.* - 
Onr scouts have not discovered any signs of an 
armed force, and the villagers seem inclined to 
be friendly. 
Colonel Younghusband bas had two inter- 
views with the peace delegates. At the first 
durbar the Grand Chamberlain was present. 
This man was treated with great deference by 
the others. It is stated that, while he has 
no executive or administrative authority, 
eisin personal attendance on the Dalai Lama 
and has his confidenee. He bronght a Ictter from 
the Dalai Lama, the purport, of which was 
to ask us to go no further. The delegates 
are now making personal appeals to Colonel 
Younghusband not to go on. The Grand 
Chamberlain even said that if we entered 
the holy cify ‘tho Dalai Lama might die from 
the shock to his religions feelings. Colonel 
younghusband replied that the troaty must be 
signed at Lhasa, but promised not to enter the 
mona8terics provided we wero not fired on fron 
them. Healso promised that we would leave Lhasa 
immediately after tho treaty was signed, adding 
that the length of our stay depended on the 
Tibetans themselves. 
[The above appeared in our Second Edition of yesterday.) 





Tho Secretary of State for India has received 
the following telegram from Lord Ampthill, dated 
August 5 :— 

_ ‘ Maedonald telegraphed July 29 was con- 
tinuing crossing river without accident and 
expected to complete crossing July 31.” 

The Secretary of State for India has received 
the following further telegram from Lord Ampthill, 
dated August 5 :— . 

“ All wounded officers recovered except Major 
Lye, 23rd Sikh Pioneers, who is progressing 
favourably.’ . . * 
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Onur treops have now advanced ao far apon the 
Toad to Lhasa that news from the column takes a 
week to reach England. Tho latest information 
wo have reccived is quite satisfactory. GENERAL 
MacDoxraty reports on July 29 that the 
passage of the Tsangpo was being effectod with- 
out accident and that he expected it would be 
eompletcd by Sunday last. Our Special Corre- 
spondent’s message of the same date speaks of 
itas nearly finished, and tells us that no further 
fighting was expected before Lhasa itself was 
Teached. An examination of the map which we 
publish this morning shows that tho route from 
the Ohnagsam ferry lies up the valley of a con- 
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siderable tributary stream and that apparently it 
is free from natural difficulties. As the distance is 
only forty-five miles it is not altogether iinprobable 
that the column has already reached the capital 
and that the Tibetans have had to make up theif 
minds whether they would fight any more or not. 
At all events, the point must very speedily be 
settled, and the treaty negotiated and signed in 
the sacred city. Our Correspondent regards 
further resistance as possible when we arrivo 
before the walls; but, at the eame time, he 
observes that the Tibetans are now convinced 
that woe are determined and that their mood a 
week ago promised the ultimate attainment of 
our objects. The Danar Lawa has unbent so far 
as to send a letter to Covonr, YOUNGHUSBAND. 
tt was merely a request that we would be good 
enough not to come any nearer, but tho mere 
fact that it has been despatched shows that that 
potentate no longer thinks it safe to treat us with 
the arrogance which he has hitherto displayed. 
The delegates, too, who come on tho preiext of 
negotiating are more exalted in rank and humbler 
in temper the nearer wo draw to tho rich 
monasteries and shrines of the priestly capital. The 
latest emissaries from Lhasa included messengers 
from the Tzongdu—a body which had previously 
ignored us altogether—and tho GRAND CHAMBER- 
LAIN of the Dauar Lama. Not even this dignitary 
seems to have had any real powers to treat. The 
emissaries never get beyond asking us to go back 
again, and the Granp CHAMNERTAIN could only 
warn CoLonen YounecncsBanpd that, if we did 
persist in entering Lhasa, the shock of so grievous 
asacrilege might cost the Dauar Lama his life. 
We should deeply deplore such a tragedy, but we 
really must take our chance. The DaLar Lama 
ond his advisers should have considered the 
contingency while there was ret time. 


We continue to show extraordinary indulgence 
to these ignorant and stiff-necked monks, a9 we 
have done from the beginning. Of course 
CoLonEL YounGrUsBAND had to tell the Gnann 
CHAMBERLAIN and his colleagues that the 
treaty must be signed st Lhasa. That has 
been inevitable since they compelled ua to 
advance from Gyangtse. We watned them 
that we should insist upon this procedure 
unless they despatched qualified negotiators to 
that place by the date which we had fixed. They 
chose to take no notice of the warning and not to 
send the negotiators. They hayo now to pay the 
penalty for their foolish obstinacy at whatever 
cost to their prido and to tho alleged sensibilites 
of the Gnanp Lama. We cannot now go back 
from our demand. To do so would be to give the 
authorities at Lhasa just such an occasion ag they 
would know how to seize for assuring the Tibetans 
that we had not dared to approach the holy city. 
The lie would be believed ; it would ensure the 
Lamas the support of the people in efforts to 
evade their engagements and in iatrignes aguinst 
us; it might imperil tho communications of 
the expedition, and it could not fail to create a 
most unfavourable. impression of our firmness and 
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Miteligence im Bhutan aia wepal; “and” every 
within. the borders of India proper. But short 
bf this impossible concession, CoLonm. Younc- 
HUBBAND appears to have gone very ‘far to meet 
the wishes of the Lamas. He has promised, wa 
aro told, not to enter the monasteries unless wa 
ero attacked from them, and he has undertaken, 
perhaps somewhat prematarely, to quit Lhasa 
immediately after the treaty has been signed. 
We are going there—if, indeed, we are not thera 
already—but the length of our stay depends upon 
the action of the Tibetans themselves. Theo 
march from Gyangtse, which began on July 14, 
has been full of interest, in spite of its generally 
pacific character. It has Jain through some of the 
wildest and most inaccessible mountains in the 
world, jealously secluded from the gaze of 
civilized man, and for the most part very im 


Birqngth, “Ii” wad quite“ undefender, “yer it 
was 6nly by the exercise af much skill and 
judgment that the passage has been effected with 
hardly any loss. One life, indeed, it cost us of ns 
commdn value. Masor Brevienton, to von 
exertions as chief supply} and transport officer th 
expedition owes so much, was swept away ant 
Growped by. the capsizing of a boat. The rest 
the réadiseems open and relatively easy. 


perfectly surveyed. Though there have been few A 
enemies to encounter, tho natural obstacles have 2. ao p01. On S og ef Le 4 ‘ Oa 
been of the most formidable kind, and the success a fz 

with which they have been overcome does high “GC. 


credit, to those who have organized and led thd 
oxpedition. 
_ The first great barrier on the way was the 
eon Pass, pearly 17,000ft. high, which leads 
‘om the valley of the Nyang Chhu into that of 
the beautifal Yamdok Lake. This was occupied, 
it will be remembered, afler a mere semblance of 
resistance on July 18. The description of the 
position which our Special Correspondent sent us 
at the time shows how formidable it would have 
been in the hands of a resolute enemy. But tha 
Tibetans, who had shown plenty of pluck in house- 
to-house fighting, where they had no chance of 
success, abandoned all the elaborate works they 
had constructed on the approach of our troops 
and ficd away to the neighbouring ice-fieldss 
The defences were dismantled by the expedition 
which marched down the valley of tho Karo 
Chu through Zara without interruption, reaching 
Nagartse on Joly 19 or 20, Thero was a garrison in’ 
Lhe jong at (his important point, but they retreated 
in hot haste and left the fort to the Pathans., Yarsig, 
which will be found on our map at the north-west 
corner of the lake, together with Peti Jong, of 
Piahte Jong, were oceupied on July 21. Then cama 
another great mountain pass, On July 24.the 
expedition crossed the Khamba-la, and could 
gaze from ao height of 15,000ft, isto the 
valley of the Yamdok Jake behind them 
and that of the Tsangpo or Brahmaputra 
in their front. It must have been with some- 
thing of the thrill of tho great discoverers 
of the old times that they frst Icoked down 
npon this magnifiecnt panorama. The Tsangpo 
itself is the last of the mighty defences with 
which nature has girdled tho sacred city of 
the Lamas. Even at this distance from the 
Bay of Bengal the noble stream is 150 
yards wide. flowing with great volume and 


i TIBET EXPEDITION. ° 
‘BERTHON BOATS CAPSIZE, 


AN OFFICER AND THREE SEPOYS 
“DROWN ED, i 

SE a fc 
(FROM OUR CORRMSPONDENT,) § 
SIMLA, Aveusr 2, 


The following has born received from General, 
Macdonald dated Gyantse 1st August :— ‘| 


Chaksow Ferry, Julv 27th 79. m :—O' Tuly 
28rd we marched fram Peto Cang to Demolung at 
the foot of Kambala in peuri:g rain, : 


Ov July 24th we marched acrosa Pha’ Waththe 
att height of 16.000 feet to Kamba-bav on thé bap 
of the Bramaputra sending on the whole: ofthe, 
Monnted infantry under Major Tegulden to, selz@ 
the Ohakeaw ferry which was snecessfully done, and 
two large ferry bonts were talcen posscaattn,’ “of. 
Whilst Ohaksaw was occupied by the "Monitad 
Infantry for the night, some hnndreds of thé enemy 
were observed on the opposite side of the fives 
fleeing towarda Lhassa, row 


Messengers from the Tibotan National Counoil 
arrived in early morning witha letter for Colonel 
Younghusband. 3 


On July 26th, we marched to Chaksaw ferry and 
commenced the passage of the Bramaputra whioll 
here ie abou! 150 yards wide with a heavy volame 
of water and o strong current. We succeeded in 
cronsing one Company of Mounted infantry and 
and 7 Companies of infantury by night fall, using 
four Berthon boats and two large local bente. 

I extremely regret to report that MajorBretherton 
my Ghief Supply: and Transport officer was drown 
ed togeth + with two Gurkhas by the capsi-+ 
sing of a boat during the croasing of the river, Alaa 
one man of the Guides infantry was drotened whilet 
ewimmming across the river to obtain bonte. . 
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' On July 26th, the pasdagé of troops aorese the 
river was proceeded with, but owing to the ‘river 
having risetgg> foot, progresg was not ao faut om 
yesterday, ea 

Chagyop Kenpo, Ta Lama and Dhongyat Ohenpd 
arrived at the Chaksaw monastery during the aftars 
noon from the other side of the river to see Colonel 
Younghusband. , £ 

Wa regret to hear of tho death of Major Bre 
therton, the Chief Supply and Transport officer with 
the Tibet Mission who was drowned owing to thé 
upsetting of a raft made out of two Bert! joata 
on Teangpo River on the 25th July, whet General 
Macdon Id's force was crossing. 


# Two Gurkhas and a Pathan were aleo drowne 4 


owing to the strength of the currént.”” 4 
The enemy offered no opposition. 4 
The Berthon boats which ospsized upon tha 

Tsangpo River in Tibet were tried upon the wotpra 

of the Scorpion Lake, past which the Mission 

marched, and were found to work admirably. . Theis 
faiture upon the river must have been due thérefoté 


solely to the strong current. 
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©” ADVANCE TO LHASA. | 


_ CROSSING THE BRAHMAPUTRA. « 








PROMISES TO THE TIBETANS, 





SIMLA, Aug. 4. . 
Tho bulk of the Brilish force has crossed 
the Brahmaputra. : 
Colonel Younghusband has promised that 
the British will not enter the monasteries at 
Lhasa unless they are attacked.—Reuter. 
CHAKSAM FERRY, July 29 (via ! 
Gyantso, Aug. 4). 
The Engioeers have managed to fix a cable 
noross tho river, from which a tow rope for. 
boats is swung on a pulley. : 
The mounted infantry, working their way, 
twenty miles up stream, sccured a dozen skin, 
boats. : 
Wo are camped here among pleasant groves, 
end thero aro crops of peas, burley, and vege- 
tables of all kinds growing in profusion. 
Tho Grand Chamberlain said that if we en; 
tered the Holy City the Dalai Lama might die 
from the shock to his religious feelings. : 
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Colone! Younghusband promised that we 
would ‘leave Lhasa immediately after thé 
treaty was signed.—Reuter, 


The Secretary of State for India hos re- 
ceived tho following telegram from Lord 
AmpthilJ, dated the 5th of August: ie 

“All wounded officers reooverod except 
Major Lye, 23rd Sikh Pioneers, who is pro 


gtessing favourably.” °‘ i 





The Secretary of State for India has received: 
the following telegram from the Viceroy, dated| 
5th August: : 

“ Macdonald telegraphed 29th July was con+ 
tinuing crossing river without accident, and 
expected to complete crossing 31st July.” i 
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FURTHER PROGRESS. 
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[PRESS ASSOCIATION SPECIAL SERVIOE.] ' 


: Simla, Thursday. | 
The bulk of the British force has crossed the 
Brahmaputra. Colonel Younghusband ha 
promised that the British will not enter the 
monastery at Lhasa unless they are attacked, 
Chaksam Ferry, July 29 (via Gyangtse, 
Thursday. 


The difficulties of getting the expedition — 


across the Sanpo have been to a large extent 
overcome. The engineers have managed to fix 
a enble across the river, from which a tow-ropée 
for boats is swung cn a pulley. The mounted 
infantry, working their way twenty miles up 
the stream, secured a dozen skin boats at a@ 
point where the river narrows into a gorge, the 
existence of which seams, at least at this season 
of the year, to preclude the possibility of boat 
traffic between Thigastso and Haksam. Thosd 
skin bonts have proved most useful iv assisting 
the mules across the river. : 
The greater part of the force is now over on 
the north side, and the march to Lhaeo will 
shortly be resumed. We ave camped here among 
Pe groves, and there are crops of peas; 
arley, and vegetables of all kinds growing iy 
profusion on this side of the river, but cultivas 
tion is restricted to the valleys, which are ¢ 
all sides surrounded by high jagged hills. Ou 
scouts have not discovered any signs of an arme 
force, and the villagers seem inclined te bq 
friendly. ad 
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"' Coldhel Younghusband as had two inter- 
views with the peace delegates. At the first 
durbar the Grand Chamberlain was present. 
Zhis man was trented with great deference by 
the others. He is said to be in personal attend- 
ance on the Dalai Lam&, and brought a letter 
from the Dalai Lama, the purport of which was 
to ask us to go no further. : : 

The delegates have altogether abandoned 
their grievous, arrogant attitude, and are now 
making personal appeals to Colonel Young- 
husband not to go on. The Grand Chamber- 
Jain even said that if we entered the holy city 
the Dalai Lama. might die from shock to‘ his 
religious feelings, 

Colonel Younghusband replied that the treaty 
must be signed at Lhasa, but promised not to 
enter the monasteries, provided that we were 
not fired on from them. He also promised that 
wo should leave Lhasa immediately after the 
treaty was signed, adding that the length of 
our stay depended on the Tibetans themselves. 


The India Office has received a ielegram from 
Lord Ampthill stating that all the wounded officers 
of the British force in Tibet have recovered except 
Major Lye, 23rd Sikh Pioneers, who is aclu” J 





favourably. 


THE TASK OF THE EXPEDITION. 


General Macdonald deserves the warmest con- 
gratulations for this successful and unchecked 
advance to an unknown objective at the end of 
400 miles of communications. 

It must be remembered that only after the night 
nttack on the mission at Gyangtse on May 5 was 
the determination of the Tibetans not to treat 
with Colonel Younghusband, in spite of his arrival 
for that purpose, mado periectly clear, and con- 
aequently a further advanco to Lhasa was 
necessary in order to compel the Tibetans to 
recognize tho seriousness of our resolution. 

Tho Government was determined at all costs 
to clear up the matters in dispute and to effect a 
friendly settlement on the only possible basis. 
That basis could only be secured in permanence 
by the recognition by the Tibetans of the vast 
importance to hoth parties that Tibet should re- 
main friendly and wholly uninfluenced by other 
Powers whose interests in Asia sre opposed to 
cry own. 

Nor was this all. Until Tibet renlizes the absot 
lute necessity of abiding by treaties such as that 
of 1800, which it now appears was not only sign 
on ber behalf by the only qualified party, but h: 
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evn Fatilied by 4 meeting specially convened ot 
fhe Tsongda, satisfactory relations will obviously 
pe impossible. . 
: Inorder to secure a final settlement, after the 
babject had once been seriously broached between 
the two Governments, Colonel Younghusband re- 
ceived orders to proceed to Lhasa, the Home 
Government being convinced that in no other way 
eould the seriousness of the incident and the de- 
termination of the British to come to a thorough 
anderstanding be realized. ' 

The march, therefore, was begun on July 14, 

But though on the face it was merely the normal 
development of a policy already inaugurated, the 
most costly and important preparations were 
necessarily postponed till it was clear that they 
Would be needod. Therefore it reflects credit; 
such as probably will not be realized except in 
military circles, and not in all of them either, 
‘that General Macdonald, ably seconded by Major 
Bretherton, chief of the supp)y and transport dex 
partment—whose recent loss at Chag-sam, to the 
heartfelt regret of every one in the force, has 
already been recorded—and Major Iggulden,chief 
staff officer, has successfully carried through 
bperations involving political issues of the utmost 
importance in a country unknown from a military 
point of view, and in the face of difficulties which 
the practical failure of the enemy’s opposition 
reduced in degree only. 
i It has throughout the advance been impossible 
to assume not merely the existence of sufficient 
stores in the villages, but even the fact that any 
lsultivation would be possible along the route in 
these altitudes. The conditions of warfare with 
the Tibetans rendored necessary hampering pre- 
cautions which might have been neglected with 
more civilized nations, and this small self-con- 
tained force had before it three weeks’ marching 
into total obscurity in a country not trodden by 
Enropean feet for nearly 100 years, and against an 
enemy whose power of resistance, in spite of 
previous experience, still remained conjectural,the 
poly certainty being that the best rifles and the 
Golden Army would be reserved for the defence 
of the capital. 

The march has been a complete success, and 
in the hour of its achievement it is only just to 
recognize the work done by all concerned. Besides 
tho General and the two officers mentioned, upon 
whom the burden of responsibility necessarily 
rested, one may mention—though selection is in- 
vidious—that n word of recognition is due to the 
General’s staff and others by whose exertions tha 
long worked for victory has at last been achieved. 
Captain O'Connor, secretary of the mission, whose 
assistance has been invaluable both as an officer 
and as an interpreter to General Macdonald aa 
well as to Colonel Younghusband ; Colonel Brander, 
commanding the 52nd Pioneers; Major Row, 
who brought to a magnificent and soldicrliko state 
his 8th Gurkhas ; Captain Sheppard, IVE. { 
Captains Ottley and Peterson, brilliant mounted 
infantry leaders ; Ryder, surveying engineer and 
constructor of the Ohune-lo fortifications, and thd 


6flicets of tiie transport corps—all these are but 4 
handful of men to whom credit is due for the 
successful achievement of what is likely to rank 
‘among the most brilliant expeditions ever sent 
from India. 
' Not a day has been uninteresting ; by mountain, 
lake, and river the extraordinary interest of the 
scenery has been doubled every mile by the 
membrance of the unique circumstances in 
which it was seen for the first timo by living 
Europeans ; perhaps, also, it has been endowed 
with a sinister attractiveness by the remem- 
branco that in al probability it was being seen 
Iso for the last time by any except those related 
ties both of religion and blood to the strango 
ple of whom so much has been speculated and 
written and so little known. 

That in the present achievement there is 
aliquid amari is indisputable. Never again will 
the lonely and superstitious isolation of the 
Forbidden City exert the same unique fascination 
as before. At last after many years the veil has 
been lifted, and, though beyond doubt it will again 
be lowered and the scene again hidden from the 
pyes of the white man, the world, which will be 
richer by the information, will also be poorer by 
+ne—almost the last—-of the remaining centres of 
romantic interest. 
| In this connexion it is curious that the Chinese 
prefer that the isolation of Lhasa should be 
terminated, arguing that their own cities, once, 
a9 Jerusalem, closed, are now open to the 
foreigner, and denouncing ibe arrogance of the 
(Tibetan pretensions to solitude. True, the com- 
pleto isolation of Lhasa dates back only 60 years. 
Before that missioneries and: their chapels were 
welcomed in the heart of Lhasa; but in those 
days international researches were poorly 
fostered, and those came as missionaries who were 
badly equipped as historians, rarely sending 
home letters and records, never descriptions of 
the city destined to become the cynosure of the 
romantic interest of the world. Still it should be 
mentioned that the names of Grueber, Della 
Penna Desidcri, Van der Putte, Manning, and 
Hue are inseparably bound up with the city of 
which they so little realized the unique fascina- 
tions, the city which remains almost unchanged 
from their day to our own, 

It was, then, with strange impatience that the 
last stages of the long journey were completed. 


We have to-cay the oficial announcement that 
the British Mission has sctually reached Lhasa 
and is encamped within a short distance of the 
great Potala Palace. Our Special Corrospondent 
sends a more detailed acconnt of tho last stages of 
the long and difMcult march, und a picturesque 
description of the Forbidden City and its sum 
roundings. It is not without a twinge of senti- 
mental regret that we see opened up to the eyes 
of the Western world one of the few places on the 
earth round which still hangs something of the 
romanga of mvstery. and inviolebility. ‘The few 


isBlated travellers who have ‘ponctratéd thé 
heart of Tibet, have not sufiiced to dispel thd 
mystery or seriously to hamper the imagina 
tion. It isa different thing altogether when 4 
British expedition is encamped under the 
windows of the DALAI Lama, and when hundreca 
of eager observers catalogue the monasteries, 
master the topography, study the manners of s 
jnhabitants, and, as it were, throw the fall gler 

of publicity upon what has been hitherto si 
only in partial and doubtfal glimpses, Stolid ag 
the Tibetans are showing themselves it must 
be for them also @ surprising and bewildering 
revelation of the external world when, for tha 
first time in their history, a European force 
enters their inaccessible and jealously-guarded 
capital. It is not wonderful if they do not all 
at once grasp the full meaning of the phenomenon 
and are slow to recognize that these strangers 
have come to dictate terms which they have the 
power to enforce, That the expedition has 
penetrated into their sacred city is entirely 
the fault of their own inability to admit the 
novel idea that such a thing is possible. A Jittla 
more quickness of perception, or even a littl 
more willingness to take the advice of entirely 
friendly residents, such as the representative of 
Nepaul and the Chinese Ampan, would have 
enabled them to avoid the actual intrusion of ey 
armed force. CoLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND has always 
shown himself more than willing to treat; but tha 
Lamas with fatal persistency have refused tbat 
partial sacrifice of their pride which would have 
saved them from a more humiliating experjenco. 
The British expedition has been compelled td 
pnter the very stronghold of their power and 
authority ; while it is under the same compulsio 
to see that the lesson is properly learnt and laid 
to heart. 

At present it seems that the Lamas and, 
indeed, the Tibetans generally are but dimty 
aware of their situation. CoLtonm. Youxc- 
HUSBAND, our Correspondent tells us, has had an 
abortive interview with these obstinate ecclesi-+ 
astical potentates, who profess a desire for peace 
but seem to have no notion of procuring it byl 
making any concession. The modest request thad 
the Tibetan traders should Le allowed to form a 
market outside the town bas been refused to tha 
foree which holds the place at its mercy. Thd 
Lamas attempted to close tho existing markets 
and that they did not do so appears to be due td 
the representative of Nepaul, who bas thus added 
another to the many exertions he has made tq 
bring about more amicable relations. The Chines@ 
AMBAN in like manner has proved his friendlinesq 
by securing supplies of flrewood for our troopa 
and by sendipg in large presents of food. Supplie 
appear to be abundant, but the Lamas, adbrind 
to their ostrich policy, apparently imagine oy 
they can deny them to our soldiers, It wa 
sought to stop our advance by representing 
that the Danat Lasa could not survive the 
shock of secing invaders in his capitel. Aq 
was to be expected, that great man bas found 
b less painful solition of the diffionlte. Hd 
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has fetited to o -priyhte monastéty a few 
miles off, at which the shock will, we may 
hope, prove less rude than if he had actuall 
witnessed the arrival of our troops. After 
an interval means will probably be found tc 
induce him to lool more closely upon the situa: 
tion. It would hardly do to allow exaggerate 
regard for his feclings to leave bim the 
opportunity to repudiate what had not beey 
personally agreed to by himself, CoLoner 
YOUNGHUSBAND is, as he has always been, very 
conciliatory and very ready to make things as 
easy as possible for the Lamas. He has beey 
rightly careful to avoid as far as he possibly cad 
anything that may arouse religious resentment, 
and he now promises that no attempt will be mada 
to enter a monastery unless it is used for offensive 
pperations against our troops. In acting thus he 
consults the feelings of the Nepaulese, who hava 
been our good friends throughout this business} 
and also of our own Indian subjects, to whom 
temples and monasteries have a peculiarly sacred 
character. But his consideration in such matters 
will not affect his resolve to come to a clear and 
definite understanding, nor will it lead him to 
acquiesce indefinitely in the dilatory tactics 
which the Lamas evidently intend to push as far 
as possible, 

If we turn from the political to the military 
side of this expedition, it must be accounted ai 
very brilliant feat of arms. It is true that 
the ‘Tibetans, from a military point of 
view, have not proved formidable enemies. 
But we Jearned in South Africa, as the 
Russians are learning in Manchuria, that an 
army has other difficulties to contend with than 
those directly furnished by its enemies, GENERAL 
Macpoxatp bas had to face these difficulties upon 
a scalo so great that higher military qualities 
on the part of the Tibetans would not have nade 
o very appreciablo difference. He has had to lead 
his troops through an unsurveyed country lying 
among the loftiest mountain ranges in the 
‘world, where the passes are higher than the peak 
of Mont Blane. He has had to assume, and the 
assumption has been generally verified, that he 
could rtot depend upon that country for sapplies 
of the most ordinary kind. The enemy were an 
unknown quantity, and their tactics might 
have involved dangers of a kind altogether 
diaproportionate to their value in ordinary 
military operations. To physical difficulties which 
the most activo imagination probably fails to 
appreciate at their real magnitude were added 
political uncertaintics and hampering reserves, 
so that the military problem could never 
be completely dealt with on purely military 
grounds. Amid all these disadvantages the 
arduour march has been a conspicuous success 
achiered with the minimum of cost, and as such 
will hald a high place even among the efforts of 
the Fritich in India 
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“ Major George Howatd Brathorton, DS.OF. 


Indian Army, was drowned on the 25th ult. whilst 
crossing the Tsangpo river, Tibet, on a Berthon raft. 
Born March 6, 1860, he joined the Royal Irish Regi 
ment July 29, 1882; was transferred to the Indian 
Ariny Feb. 15, 1884 ; became Captain July 29, 1893 ; 
and Major July 10,1901, To served in the Miranzni 
(Ist and 2nd) Expeditions, 1891 (mentioned in de-, 
spatches, medal with clasp); in the operations in’ 
Chitral, 1895, including the investment of the Fort of 
Mastuj (mentioned in despatches, D.S.0., medal with 


clasp); and in the Tirah Expedition, 1897-98, as: 


Brigade Commissariat Officer, Peshawar Column,” 


‘including the operations in the Bera Valley, Dec. 7-14, 
jand in the Bazar Valley, Dec. 25-30 (mentioned in de-. 
‘snatches, two clasps). 


“Ti: Tibetan expedition has not only mvadee 
the Forbidden Land, but has reached the Secret 
City. A British force has marched where 
the foot of no living white man hed ever 
trod, and has seen what no European eye 
for several generations had been allowed to 
witness. On Wednesday last, though the 
news has taken five days to travel, General 
Macponaxp achieved his immediate purpose in 
safety, parting with a restrained but firm and 
persuasive hand the curtain of mystery which 
has so long surrounded the mystio citadel of 
Lamaland. “Far hence in Asia,” wrote a Vic- 
torian poet in some famous and pensive stanzas, 
“(Qn the smooth convent roofs of Holy Lhassa, 
Bright shines the sum’? The accuracy of the 
meteorological assertion made in the last line we 
cannot guarantee ; but the Mines are gilded, as it 
were, with the legendary light which has always 
hung over the least accessible of the great 
religious centres of the world. Until now even 
the average well-educated Englishman had 
no definite impression of the capital of a 
faith still numbering vastly more adberents 
than any other beliof professed by man- 
kind—the Rome of the Yellow World, equalled 
in sacred renown by three other cities alone m 
all Asia—Benares, Mecca, and Jerumlem. In 
the debateable lands between the Indian and 
the Russian marc! where the fear of white 
conquest hes been increasing, with some 
reason, for many geflerations, the clock of pro- 
gress hos been in one respect put back. 
Afghanistan, for instance, is, as Tibet before 
the present expedition was, far more effectu- 
ally sealed againsb European travellers than 
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was the case in the earlier part of last century, 
Then, and in earlier times, Lhassa had beet 
reached on several occasions by Jesuit and 
Capuchin missionaries. Since the journey of 
Tomas Mannina, no Englishman has succeeded 
in lifting the veil concealing the Red Palace 
from which the livmg divinity of the Dalai 
Lama radiates his spiritual influence, as it 
were, throughout the vast Buddhist reg‘ons 
of Asia, from Persia to Japan, and from 
the temples of Ceylon to the depths of Siberis 
and the frozen ocean. Until now Mannie 
had been the first and last of our own 
countrymen to reach the Tibetan capital; an¢ 
since the Abbé Huo entered it, and described 
his experiences in one of the most delightfn} 
books of travel ever written, Lhassa had been 
visited by no explorer from any western land. 
It had, however, been reached more than once 
by the native agents employed as the Indian 
Government’s able emissaries in what Mr. 
KYriine calls the “great game.” General 
Macponatp’s miniature but extremely business. 
like army, ‘vith Colonel YouncHusnann’s 
diplomatic mission, have marched through con- 
siderable stretches of wholly unexplored country 
which has been for the first time scientifically 
surveyed and mapped. Lhassa itself will be 
in all probability studied and photographed as 
it never was before, and the most interesting 
geographical problem of its kind remaining wil] 
be solved once for all. 

In the courso of its strangely adventurous 
history the British Army has been called upon 
to march over more of the planet, and to face 
an infinitely wider variety of perils and 
lifficulties, than any other army, whether of the 
modern or the ancient world. The flag of Eng- 
land has been carried at the head of her 
regiments not only over ‘ regions Casar never 
knew,” but over continents that ALEXANDEE 
never dreamed of and Naro.eon never reached, 
Ours is the only Army which has, with the occa- 
sional assistance of the marines, fought in all 
the five continents from the Rhine to the 
Crimes, from Syria @ Pekin, from Hudson’a 
Bay to Patagonia, from Egypt to the Cape, and 
in the Australasian seas from New Guinea to 
New Zealand. But tho ascent of the Hima- 
layas and the march to Lhassa surpass, in 
purely picturesque fascination, everything in 
British military annals. We described some 
time since the stages by which General Mao- 
DonarD reached the “half-way house”? at 
Gyangtse. With the arrival of reinforcements 
the formidable jong commanding that place—a 
massive ,,fortress of stone—was brilliantly 
stormed by the Ghurkas and Sikhs, with ther 
British officors, as ever, in tho van of 
troops who in their own character aro among 
the most fearless and eager in the world. 
From Gyangtse the army stormed and crossed 
the Karo-la, a pass lying at the stipendous 
altitude of over sixteen thousand feet—that is 
clear above the level of the summit of Mont 
Blanc. Thenca the exnedition desceuded to the 
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vast expanse of the c@leDrated Yamslok Lake, 
crossing at ane st».zo along a causeway between 
two arms of its blue waters. Convineed at Inet 
by the terrible losses repeatedly inflicted upon 
them that it wos in vain to resist the progress of 
the British column, the Tibetans now allowed it 
to thread a free way through passes and gorgos 
where a handful of troops, scientifically directed 
and armed with weapons of precision, could have 
héld at bay a far larger force than General 
Macponann's. Beyond the Yamdok Jake, the 
expedition looked dewn at Jast upon the 
magnificent scene of the great valley, framed in 
mountain peaks, sprinkled with orchards, 
through which flows the Tsang River, whose 
unique course, long one of the greatest invsteries 
of Asiatic geography, ruins for a thousand mileg 
behind the Himalayas, and then breaks through 
that titanic rampart in a mighty curve, and 
sweeps down to the Indian plains under the name 
of tho Brahmaputrn, to morge its wicde-volling 
current with the Ganges. A weelt azo the work 
of crossing the great river of Tibet was com, 
pleted, though, by the saddest incident of the 
expedition, it unfortunately cost the life of 
Major BretHerton, who had rendered signal 
service in the organisation of one of the finest 
pieces of transport work ever done. 


From first to Inst, indeed, all ranks of the 
expedition have faced extraordinary toils and 
hardships, and have surmounted incredible diffi- 
culties with a spirit and efficiency never ex- 
celled in the records of the Army. The native 
regiments, under the leadership of British 
officers, have again shown themselves to rank 
—and we use these words not conventionally, 
but advisedly—among the picked troops of tha 
world. General Macponatn, personally, deserves 
the warmest congratulations for the combined 
daring and circumspection with which he hag 
conducted to its goal, with the minimum of 
risk and loss, an enterprise upon which many 
shrewd judges looked at the outset with anxiety 
and misgiving. On Wednesday last, as we have 
said, the army encamped in the suburbs of 
Lhassa, though no one is yet allowed to enter 
the city. From the vivid and curious reports 
of first impressions, which appear elsewhere, it 
will be gathered that the famous scene remains 
substantially unchanged since old-fashioned 
travellers described it, the characteristic vista 
of tall, tower-like houses, sprending at the base 
of the great hill dominated by the huge and vivid 
mass of the Potala, or Red Palace—the seat of the 
Yellow Pope—the Vatican of Asia. It may seem 
premature to forecast the diplomatic sequel of 
the mission, but there can be little risk in anti- 
cipating that a prompt and satisfactory end 
will be reached, at the centre of Tibetan affairs, 
to the interminable inconolusiveness of the 
negotiations carried on at the circumference 
In the spirit of Luraer, who would “ ride inte 
Leipzig though it were raining Duke Gzonors,” 
we have gone to Lhasas in spite of all the incan. 
tations known to Tibetan demonology and the 
curses under. which the lamas expected the 
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British Army to wither away.” ‘lhe politica 
negotiations pass now into the competent handé 
of Colonel Younanuspanp. In the meantime 
the Jamas have nbandoned infatuated threats 
for abject supplication. Wo have been assured 
by panic-stricken deputations that the avatar 
of Buppa would die: “from the shagk to his 
religious feelings ” ii wv marched to Lhassa. W. 
have marched to Lhassa and the Vals1 Lam 
survives. That potentate has learned hie weak: 
ness and our strength, and he will probably 
condescend to affix his exalted signature to the 
necessary documents providing for the restora. 
tion of peace and the establishment of reason- 
able relations between India and Tibet. Now that 
the refusal to negotiate honestly upon the fron- 
lier has brought us to the Secret City itself, 
not in single spies, but in battalions, the aim 
of tho Dalai Lama and@‘his counsellors will be 
to get us away as soon as possible. Doxsizrr, 
the Russian agent, having failed to make good 
his promises, has vanished, it appears, in time; 
but Lord Curzon, on the contrary, bas kept 
to the letter of his word. Lhassa must 
either be closed to all European influence or it 
mast recognise ours as the superior will. When 
Colonel YounarusBanp has effected an arrange~ 
ment satisfactory to the Indian Government, 
the expedition will once more withdraw as it 
came. But the lesson it has imprinted upon 
the memory of the lamas will not be soon or 
easily effaced. The entry into Holy Lhasva has 
at least proved that there is no spot too remote 
to be reached by the long arm of British power 
fm any of the debsteable lands where our 
ascondency is necessary to secure the safety of 
our Indian dominion and to keep the British 
Empire in unshaken and complete control of 
those regions which the present Viceroy 
finely called the glacis of the frontier. 
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' Yeaterday the welcome news reached Simla 
that Colonel Youncuusssnv’s Mission had 
arrived, on Wednesday, at the gates of Lhasa, 
and this magning we are able to publish an in« 
tereating account of his reception. The Davat 
had withdrawn, but with the placing of 

the camp in sight of the sacred city of the 
Tibetans, we enter on the decisive, and pro- 
bably the final, stage of our long-delayed settle- 
tt with the monks who have striven so 
obstinately to keep their country closed against 
ua. The Exnedition has heen from the_firet 
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MATweN Doth by scFupuloie moueratiog towarda 
the perverse Government we are dealing with; 
and by a fine combination of gallantry and 
good management. We do not, of course, 
pretend to rank the pufely Military work dong 
very high. The Indian Army’ has too glorioug 
arecord to be under any necessity to make 
much of the défeat of auch feeble opponents ag 
the Tibetang It is true that they hav 
revealed an unexpected measure of resolution 
in several of the conflicts that have take: 
place. Though op most occasions they hava 
§nly stood behind walls, they have also showy 
themselves capable of charging manfully in the 
open. But their inferiority in armament ig 
so great, and the art they showed in for: 
tifying positions was so antiquated, that 
their bravery has been disastrous only ta 
themselves, Since the failure of their elabox 
rate preparations at Gyangtse they hava 
obviously lost all confidence. At the Karo-la 
Pass on July 18 they abandoned their defences 
after a mere semblance of resistance. No 
stand whatever was made at tho Khamba-le, 
and the Expedition was allowed to effect the 
arduous passage of the ‘I'sang-po, or upper 
waters of the Brahmaputra, without opposition, 
The ‘Tibetan warriors had obviously discovered 
the extent of their own weakness, and had 
ceased to believe that either natural advan: 
tages of ground or the sanctity of their ecclesi+ 
astical masters would avail to enable them ta 
stop the advance of the Mission, Yet thia 
leaeon would not have been taught had there 
been any Jack of firmness on the part of 
Colonel Younenussanv and his officers, or if, 
the Pathans and Sikhs of the eacort had failed 
to respond to the call made on their Military 
honour, The task of conducting the troops 
over lofty passes and through a poor country 
required no slight organising capacity, and its, 
successful discharge reflects high credit on the 
leaders, It is much to be regretted that the 
passage of the Brahmaputra cost the life of 
so valuable ap officer as Major BRETHERTON. 
His Jamented fate proves that, even in the 
absence of armed opposition, the conquest of thia 
final obstacle of Nature imposed serious bisks. 
At last the Mission stands in full view of tha 
jeslously-guarded city, with ita hills crowned by 
the Dataz Lama's Palace, and by gloomy monastid 
edifices towering over the clusters of narrow 
streets and plantations of trees at their feet. 
There ia nothing forbidding in its appearence 
ps itis seen from the outside. A fortile, well- 
bultivated valley, dotted with country villas and 
plantations, and solidly built houses of stone, 
puggests a pleasant picture of prosperity, 
Like the distant glories of Constantinople, they 
prigh not bear the test of closer examination, 
ut for the present the Mission rests from the 
labours of its march in the enjoyment of abun. 
dent-provieions, and 6 just pride in the vigorous 
pecomplishoent of an arduous task. : 
If the Envoy of the Indian Government werg 
about to enter on negotiations with men 
influenced by what seem to ue ordinary rules af 
prudence, the end would come rapidly. . Colonel 


'YouNGHUSBAND has proved to the Datar Lama 
that he could not be deterred from reaching thd 
pital either by threats or armed. oppa- 
Jtion. From the humane desire to render 
compliance with necessity as easy as possiblé 
for the religious and political head of the 
betan Buddhists, he has undertaken to make 
his visit aa littl onerous, and as brief, as 
the fulfilment of the purpose for which he 
hos been commissioned will allow. The 
Monasteries will not be occupied unless the 
troops of the escort are fired upon, and the 
city is to be evacuated as soon as the Treaty 
which the Mission has been sent to obtain is 
bigned. If the Darat Lama is capable of 
paying attention to the advice of his Chinese 
Suzerain, and of his fellow Buddhists in 
Nepaul, he will be helped by them to see the 
wisdom of coming to terms. The AsBAN 
has visited Colonel YouncuusBanp, has pro- 
vided food for the escort, and has promised 
to do his utmost to forward a settlement. 
The Agent of Nepaul has not, so far, presented 
himeelf in the camp ; but he has sent messages 
to the British Envoy, and there can be 
no doubt that he will enforce the good 
counsel which his Government has offered to 
the Datar Lama all along. It is noteworthy 
that there is not the slightest evidence of 
popular hostility to the Mission. Not only has 
ho opposition been offered during the latter 
stage of the advance, but the people show a 
cheerful and thoroughly mundane willingness 
to make a little honest profit for themselves 
by selling food to the members of the escort. 
The guards who accompanisd the officials 
recently despatched to delay Colonel Youna- 
HUSBAND'S merch huve fraternised good- 
humouredly with tho Sikhs and Pathans, 
Somebody in Lhasa must have been taught 
by experience that armed resistance would 
be fatal. It is said, on the authority of 
the Nepauleso Envoy, that the inhabls 
tants had been warned by beat of drum 
that any attempt to exclude the Mission 
would be disastrous to themselves. They 
clearly want very little persuasion to keep 
quiet. Whatever difficulty remains to bé 
overcome will unfortunately arise from the 
obstinacy of the Datar Lama himeelf. The 
present holder of the dignity is understood to 
be less of a puppet than most of his predeces- 
ors. We have littlo means of knowing how 
far his independence ia genuine ; but, as well as 
can be seen, he is doggedly opposed to sub- 
mission. Though ho has yielded so far as to 
send represontatives of high rank to Colonel 

OUNGHUSBAND during the final stage of thé 
bdvance, they have not been authorised to make 
an acceptable offer. Piteons appeals that the 
Envoy would spare him the fatal shock to his 
nerves likely to be caused by the entry of British 
troops into his Capital have been all they have 
had to convey—and it is an unsatisfactory sign 
that he was absent when the Mission encamped 
in sight of Lhasa. 

It is obvious that the persistence of the 
Davart Lama in a recaloitrant attitude. wil) 
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stpone the date when the Mission can be 

ithdrawn according to the wish of the Indian 
Government. So far, all the indicatipna ah 

at this is the line he means to adopt. Lor 
AMPTHILL’s message to the India Office tells 
us that the Danar Lama was “away at a 
private monestery,” some miles off, when 
Colonel Youncuuspanp pitched his camp in 


The orrean dents who 
ieee he Mission ice t at he has Hed 
in a state of extreme agitation to a convent 


fifteen miles away, declaring that he was re- 
solved to go into strict seclusion for three years. 


‘It would be uncharitablo to assume that there 


is nothing in his conduct except obstinate and 
misplaced cunning. A mau brought up from 
early boyhood in strict monastic concealment, 
and in a belief in his own sanctity, may shrink 
with unaffected horror from contact with thd 
rude outer world. But the sincerity of his 
tremors does not make the task of bringing him 
to behave in a rational way any the easier. On 
the contrary, he will be only the more difficult 
to persuade. The Mission cannot engage in a 
hunt through the mountains of Tibet for a 
fugitive Davar Lama who will take to hicing in 
que monastery after another. Meantime, hia 
hurried retreat has had the natural consequence 
of throwing Lhasa into a state of anarchy. 
The legitimate Government has disappeured, 
and the warriors collected to stop the Mission 
are very credibly reported to be plundering 
the townsmen. It would be strange if they 
did not extend their attentions to the monas- 
teries, which are known to be rich. For the 
moment this may render both the citizens 
and the monks not only willing to welcome 
Colonel Youncuussanp within the walls of 
the city, but also anxious to see him 
undertake the restoration of order. Yet the 
Treaty cannot easily bo made without the co” 
operation of the Data Lama, and his coris 
tinued absence will rerder it quite impossibld 
for the Mission to execute Oolonel Youné- 
HUSBAND'S engagement to leave Lhasae—which 
is contingent on the conclusion of a satisfactory 
settlement. The co-operation of the Chinese 
Envoy msy prove extremely useful if he will 
honestly try to make the Tibetan Ruler unders 
stand that the only way of freeing his Capit 
from the presence of the foreigner is to en' 
into a genuine and reasona ble Treaty, 
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THE MYSTERY OF LHASA, 


al 
. FIRST LIFTING OF THE VEIL, 
BLOODLESS END OF THE BRITISH JOURNEY. 


Last Wednesday the veil was lifted for European eyes from the 
mystery and superstition of the Forbidden City. The last stages of 
the long journey which commenced thirteen months ago were marked 
by no serious opposition, and General Macdonald had scarcely pitched 
a temporary camp near the great Potala Palace when the Chinese 
Amban visited Colonel Younghusband with promises of moral sup- 
port and with material supplies of food and firewood. ; 

The Sacred City was out of bounds for the 4,000 men that com- 
pose the British force, but the panorama that burst upon their gaze 
only at the gates of the city was sufficiently magnificent to satisfy 
the curiosity excited by the tales of baffled travellers. Naturally the 
descriptions of the correspondents are not yet exact. One says: 
‘‘ The city itself consists of a mass of well-built and closely-packed 
houses with narrow streets. From a distance it might almost pass 
for an English suburban town.’’ The ‘‘Times’’ more elaborately paints 
‘a small but tangled town, in which the narrow streets are as 
irregular as those in the City of London. . The general colouring is 
a dull adobe dun relieved by brown parapets, but a blaze of golden roofs 
a little to the south of the centre of the town reveals Jokhang, the 
great cathedral centre of Lamaic reverence, which in its ground plan 
guriously resembles the Santa Maria Maggiore.” 

The road to the city from the west for the last four miles is a 
tauseway |uilt upon a marsh. Bare mountain spurs and thick forest 
are seen ahead and on the sides. But the fluttering of butterflies 
and the peaceful grazing of the cattle in the recds or mallows might 
make the English soldier think it is an August day at home instead 
vf in the heart of Asia. From a sea of trees in which Lhasa is 
buried rise Potala and Chagpori, the former the seat of the palace- 
monastery. The panorama from the latter is described in the 
*' Times '? :— 

‘*To the left the totally disproportionate bulk of Potala rises 
almost from the ground in gigantic stretches of white masonry 
pierced with interminable rows of windows and scaled by great 
red-edged, zigzag stairways 20ft. wide. Above these a white mass 
ascends at cither end in the shape of a heavily-terraced palace en- 
closing a maroon mass, the main building, in which the windows are 
Iess seen and are greatly concealed by thick brown matting, com- 
pletely hiding the central reccss. Above this again golden roofs 
of a Chinese paltern give a satisfying finish to the whole huge 
structure, which is 430ft. in height and about 800ft. and 900ft. in 
feng.a, completely dominating and dwarfing the city of Lhasa, 
which is separated from the Palace by wide stretches of turf and a 
beautiful plantation full of forest trees through which streams 
meandcr.’’ 

“Further off, rising above the mcan houses between, the Meru 
Gompa marks with its scantily-gilded pinnacles the vicinity of the 
old Capucha missionary chapcl, and on the extreme north the brigh: 
gclden roof of Pamchoe, the second most venerable temple in Lhasa, 
glistens among the trees. Nothing in all the approach up to the 
last moment suggested the exquisite green foliage and towering 
architecture scen vehen at Jast Lhasa from end to end breaks upon the 
view. Potala would dominate London ; Lhasa is almost eclipsed 
by it. Travellers must indecd have been blind who saw Lhasa in 
jhis fleeting month of perfect summer but left no record, except 
pf the buildings and of the religious importance, of this mysterious, 
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Iong-hidden city, buried deep in the most inaccessible recesses of 
the East.”’ 

The blazing gilded roofs of pagoda shape make the feature of the 
city, whose beautiful situation more than compensates for its unex- 
pectedly small size. The correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ 
estimates it at perhaps but one square mile in extent. 

_ It was noted in the fourteenth century that no life is taken in 
Lhasa. Only in the village of Cseri, lying in the open, is butchery 
permitted. Milk and eggs are abundant. The valley, some two or 
three miles broad, is well cultivated, and the mission does not seem 
ko be in danger of suffering from lack of supplies. 

Flight of the Dalai Lama, 

The Dalai Lama was away at a private monastery some miles 
pff, says Lord Ampthill’s official despatch. Reuter adds that he has 
shut himself up in strict seclusion and refuses to see the high officers 
of State. He is reported to have declared that he will remain secluded 
for three years. In his absence the Lhasa officials are afraid to under- 
take the responsibility of giving orders of any kind. Portions of the 
city are said to have been looted by the Khamba warriors who fled 
pefore our advance. The population, however, is quiet. 

The Lamas are still energetic against us. Some of the warrior 
monks are said to have meant to fight us, but for a promise that the 
army would not enter the sacred city. The representative of Nepaul 
is friendly, and the Tongsa Penlop is with Colonel Younghusband. 


The Mission and its Purpose, 

‘The British mission will remain at Lhasa until the negotiations 

are satisfactorily settled to ensure that Tibet will abide by its treaty 
obligations, observing a friendly attitude unaffected by the machina- 
tions of those whose interests in the East are not ours. In this con, 
hection it is interesting to rcad the report that Dorjiclf fled in May from 
Lhasa to Siberia. 
_ Colonel Younghusband'’s mission reached Khamba-jong, just 
Inside Tibetan territory, in July Jast year, but the Tibet 
Officials commenced the dilatory policy which has marked their con- 
duct all along. No one w..: there to meet him as arranged to discuss 
trade relations. In October the British force, which numbers only 
4,150, was sent to support Colonel Younghusband. Brigadier-General 
Macdonald, of Uganda reputation, has conducted the military aspect 
of the mission to its successful culmination. He crossed the Jelap 
Pass (almost 15,000 feet) on December 16, :nd the fighting began in 
earnest when the mission was attacked at Guru in the end of March. 
Gyangtse was occupied, and the fort partially destroyed on April 11. 
This place was the centre of constant engagements until the ‘jong’ 
was stormed on July 6. Our ultimatum was returned unopened. 
Mr. Brodrick’s declaration that we must advance on the capital unless 
negotiations were at once entered into, was made in Parliament on 
May 12, and the final advan-e began on July 15. 

Our casualties in action have been three British officers killed and 
seventeen wounded; two rank and file killed and twelve wounded ; 
the total casualties, including the native troops, are 38 killed and 
152 wounded. The Tibetan casualties are known to have been over 
1,500, but this may be a \ery moderate computation. The most 
Serious loss to the British otherwise than in action was the death by 
drowning of Major Bretherton, announced only last week. To him, 
as chief supply and transport officer, and to Major Iggulden, the staff 
officer, as the able assistants of General Macdonald, is due the success 
of this unique march over barren tablelands to an unknown goal. ' 
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"At last the inevitable has happened. The British Mission, 
accompanied by its military escort, has reached Lhasa, the once 
* forbidden "’ city, Indeed the sacred haunt of Lhamasery 
was really entered on August 3. It is with something of a 
shock, despite all our confident expcctation and foreknowledge, 
that the news comes to us. There must be a feeling not of 
tegret but of momentary surprise that another illusion 
is lost to the world. Now that the searching and, 
ps the Tibetans would aver, the impertinent gaze of 
aed has rested on the immaculate and mysterious 

uildings of this far distant Mecca or Jerusalem, a convention 
has been broken and a self-styled Holy of Holies has been pro- 
faned. Wow the Tibetans regard the situation may be better 
imagined than described, and even then imagination is likely 
to fall short of reality. It must be supposed that the worthy 
tribesmen, or rather their monastic superiors (the tribesmen 
themselves are probably taking the British entry with judgmatic 
calmness) believed that, for them at least, the age of miracles 
was by nv means past. At all events they have been seemingly 
actuated by a pathetic belief that Lhasa would remain for ever 
ferra incognita, presuming it may be that the Dalai Lama’s 
uplifted hand would produce on the approaching British force 
an effect as sudden and satisfactory as Lohengrin’s uplifted 
sword produces time after time, whenever WaGNER’S master- 
piece is played, on an operatic Telramund. Unfortunately, 
however, the Dalai Lama is no longer there to save the city. 
He is not lost. But he has gone before. That is not to say 
that he has died. That was only what he threatened to do if 
the British Mission insisted on treading with irreverent and 
ammunition boots on holy ground. He has, one is giad to 
know, thought better of so fatal a decision, and has merely 
retired to a respectable distance, where he cannot see the im- 
pious sacrilege, and where he therefore need not grieve over it. 
But as the Lama is, as a contributor points out in another 
column, a mere figure-head whose position is in any sense both 
insecure and unpleasant, he is of less consequence than might 
be supposed. 

The chief difficulty, no doubt, by which Colonel Younc- 
BUSBAND will be faced, now that he and General Macvona.p 
have reached their objective, will be to And someone having 
real authority with whom to treat. The situation at present is 
somewhat Gilbertian. In Lhasa ‘‘ everybody’s somebody, and 
no one’s anybody."’ The Holy City’s mystery has spread to its 
luminaries, and these are as elusive as they are mysterious. All 
the high officials who have, or profess to have, no authority 
whatsoever are most anxious to please. The Chinese Amban has 
been obscquiousness itself (one remembers how Obsequiousness 
gras dealt with in StEVENSON’s ‘* Ebb-Tide '’—a method both 
drastic and effective. not unconnected with a tree and a gun), 


Jie 1s now very busy collecting” supplies tor our force, supplics 
which, by the way, they would otherwise be compelled, ve 
ever reluctantly, to collect for themselves. The Tongsa eee op, 
another high-sounding personage who has been consistently 
kind and encouraging, supports Colonel YOUNGHUSBAND and 
cheers his drooping spirits by his continued presence, and the 
Nepaulese representative, whose intentions are admirable, has 
sent a deputation, which he means to reinforce in his own 
august person. So far, in fact, so good. Here is the nucleus 
of a collection of high and holy dignitaries. There : Lhasa, 
wisely and studiously declared to be : out of bounds for one 
whole force. There are our diplomatists and their escort, who 
have penetrated without further resistance to the heart of the 
one mystery remaining to be soived by civilisation. But where, 
60 to speak, is County Guy? “ Breeze, bird, and flower con- 
fers the hour,” but it is a litle hard to see the means by which 
Colonel YoUNGHUSBAND is going to consummate a remarkable, 
achievement by getting through with the business which inspired 
it. Obviously he cannot depart in peace until a responsible 
ibeian statesman has been found and made a nelg. of, .We 
paby to make quite sure that the new trealy which olonel 
Y OUNGHUSBAND is there to conclude wil! be really respected and 
that these troubles will not recur. But how that is to be done 
concurrently with that come-dnd-go policy to which the British 
Government have so rashly committed themselves has always 
been and still remains a complete and baffling puzzle. 
' Tt is a great thing, however, that has been done. General 
Macpona_p’s achievement is more remarkable than appears on 
the face of the telegrams we have had fre.a Tibet. He deserves 
the warmest congratulations on having accomplished his pur- 
pose at so trifling (if we except the lamentable accident by which 
we have lost the services of that gallant and capable officer, 
Major BReTHERTON) an expense. Lord Curzon, too, as the 
author of a policy refreshingly sturdy and opportune, has 
added to his laurels in a most substantial way. Now that wo 
have finally reached Lhasa, now that Dorjrerr, the evil genius 
oct, has fled, it is not unreasonable to expect that British in- 
fluence will make itself felt and establish itself securely on this 
frontier which is so vital to our Indian Empire. Provided that 
the mission is allowed to do its worl thoroughly, and that with- 
drawal is not too hasty, the Lhasan authorities may be expected 
to real:.e the direction in which their own interests lie and to 
place themselves, their city, and their religion under the protec- 
tion of the Power which has given abundant proof of its deter- 
mined good-will, and of its power to make its will 
effective. When the Tibetans have recovered from the 
Shock of publicity and when the world has lost its first 
sense of surprise at secing Lhasa charted and illustrated in the 
mundane Press, the tangible and highly important results of 
our policy and its success will become apparent. Meanwhile 
we have taught the lesson—literally #72 e¢ or6z—that treaties 
made with Great Britain cannot be infringed with impunity, 
and there is no reason to fear that our expedition will not reach 
a Satisfactory and amicable conclusion. —. aka 


L'EXPEDITION DU THIBET 


Une dépéche de Simla, a la date d'aujour- 
d'hui, annonce que la « mission » anglaise est 
arrivée a Lhassa, le 3 aott, 4 midi, sans oppo- 

ition. Ainsi se termine la phase décisive de 
celle expédition trés originale, que les Anglais 
ont toujours qualifiée de « mission », et dont 
on n’a jamais pu dire si clilo était politique, mi- 
litaire, ou simplement géographique. Aujour- 
@hui que l'expédilion est arrivée a destination, 
on pourrait presque dire gue le réle du général 
Macdonald, qui commandait le détachement 
militaire, a été celui d'un explorateur piutét 
que dun soldat, et que le réle politique du co- 
lone! Younghusband va seulement commencer. 

C'est, on s’en souvient, parce que le gouver- 
nement théocratique de Lhassa n’observait pas, 
aux yeux du gouvernement anglo-indien, le 
traité qui le liait vis-A-vis de l'Angleterre, que 
Vexpédition Younghusband-Macdonald avait été 
envoyée sur le versant Nord de I'Himalaya. 
Mais, bien que l'entreprise cit tout lextérieur 
militaire, elle n’é6tait encore, d'aprésle gouver- 
nement anglo-indien, qu'une mission diploma= 
tique. La force arméo du général Macdonald ne 
devait veniren aide aux talentsdiplomatigues du 
colonel Younghusband que si les Thibétains re- 
fusaient de venir a résipiscence, ou opposaient 
de la résistance. La mission, apres avoir Cranchi 
V'Himalaya, avait done fait halte 4 Gyangtse, et 
Ja avait commencé la partie diplomatique de sa 
lache. On avait espéré pouvoir se dispenser de 
pousser plus loin, en négociant soit avec le 
gouvernement de Lhassa, soit avec l’Amban 
chinois. Mais cet espoir avait été vile décu. 
Non seulement les Thibétains avaient re- 
fusé de négocier, mais ils avaient opposé aux 
Anglais une résistance matérielle plus sérieuse 
qu'on ne s’y Gtait attendu. C'est alors que la 
marche sur Lhassa avait été décidée, Le colo~ 
nel Younghusband avait, au préalable, averti 
les lamas que la mission, si ello était obligée de 
dépasser Gyangtse, no s’arréterait pas avant 
d’avoir atteint Lhassa, et que ce n'est que dans 
cetteville qu’il pourrait étre question d¢sormais 
de négocier et de traiter. 

On aurait donc pu croire quo les événements 
4 proprement parler militaires allaient se dé- 
rouler entre Gyangtse ect Lhassa, ley Thibétains 
devant, pensait-on, accenluor leur résistance 4 
mesure que l’expédition approcherait de la 
ville sainte. Or, il en a été toutaulrement. Laré- 
sistance militaire, sans étreabsolument absente, 
a 66 pourtant peu de chose auprés des difficul- 
tés naturelles que la colonne acu 4 surmonter 
pour se frayer sa route vers Lhassa. Cesl 
pourquoi la marche en avant a ressemblé & 
une exploration géographique plutét qu’a une 
expédition mililaire. Depuis le col de Kcaro-la, 
haut de 17,000 pieds, qui conduit de la vallée 
du Nyang-Chhu dans celle du lac Yaindok, jus- 
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qu’au ‘I'sang-po, la derniére défense naturene 
qui protége la route de Lhassa, l’expédition 
Younghusband-Macdonald a eu a franchir cols, 
montagnes et riviéres dans des conditions qui 
auraient paru difficiles méme 4 des touristes 
expérimentés. Le passage du Brahmapoutra a 
coaté la vio au major Bretherlon, qui avait élé4 
pour beaucoup dans l'organisation de Vexpédi-= 
tion, et qui, le bateau qui le portait ayant cha- 
viré, s'est noyé et a 6té enporté par le courant, 
Ces difficultés géographiques surmontées, l'aré 
rivée a Lhassa s'est effectuée, nous dit la dé- 
péche de ce matin, « sans opposition ». 

La marche entro Gyangtse et Lhassa avait 
été marquée par des pourparlers trop peu pré- 
cis pour qu’on puisse les qualifier de négocia, 
tions. Le gouvernement des lamas était trés 
préoccupé d’empécher l'arrivée des élranger: 
dans la ville sainte. Aussi expédiait-il des émis: 
saires au colonel Younghusband, d'abord pour 
le sommer, puis pour Vinviter, enfin pour la 
prierde ne pas poursuivre sa marche. Il de+ 
venait plus pressant et moins hautain a mesure’ 
que Vexpédition avancait. La qualité ct le rang 
de ces Gmissairesaugmentaicnt aussi en impor- 
tance. Le Dalai Lama lui-méme a écrit au colo- 
nel Younghusband pour l’invitera s‘arréter. Les 
derniers 6missaires Uhibétains comprenaient 
des membres du Tzongdou, corps important de 
Vorganisation théocratique, et le grand cham- 
bollan du Dalai Lama, qui a représenté que la 
vie de ce dernier pourrait étre mise en 
Ganger si les étrangers entraicnt dans la 
ville sainte. Mais toutes ces sommations ou 
invitations ont 6t6 repoussées, le colonel 
Younghusband n’ayant pas voulu se déjuger, 

prés avoir déclaré que l'expédition no s'ar- 

@terait qu’’ Lhassa si on la forgait a quit- 
er Gyangtse. On traiterait donc & Lhassa. 

ais il s’engageait, d’une part, & ne pas occu- 
per les couvents, pourvu qu'on n’en fit pas dos 
postes d'attaque ou des points de résistance, 
et, d’un autre cété, a quitter la ville dés qu'on 
aurait traité. Le moment est donc venu, pour 
les lamas, dese décider soit a traiter, soit é 
laisser se perpétuer l'occupation de leur ville 
Il est probablo qu’ils considéreront le premiel 
particomme le plus sage, du moment que le 
gouvernement anglo-indien, sans insister pou: 
occuper le pays, se contente d'avantages politi 
ques et commerciaux. Comme nous lavon 
d6ja dit, le réle prépondérant des Anglais dan 
cette partie limilée du Thibet parait un corol: 
laire do leur 6tablissement dans !’Indo. C'est 
sans doute, parce qu'on s’en est rendu compt 
en Russie que les protestations ont cessé d 
s’y faire entendre. Mais, de toute mani¢re, ¢@ 
quelles que soiont les conséquences politique 
de l'oxpédition Younghusband-Macdonald, so 
arrivée jusqu'a Lhassa, ou! n’étaicnt encore pal 


venus cue auelaues rares privilégiés, rester 
un @venement mémorable dans l’hisloire dos 


stiences géographiques. 
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‘OFFICTAL TELEGRAM ANNOUXC- 
ING ENTRY INTO LUASSA:— 
On August J at milday the mission 

Loat Lhassa, no farther opposition 
ing been offered, The population was 

quiet, 

The Dalat Lama was away at a private 
monastery some miles off. 

Younghusband received a visit: from 
the Amban, who expressed himself willing 
to assist in arriving at @ selilenent and 
made the troops a present of food. He 
has collected suppltes for two days and 
promises to collect more, . 

The representaive cf Nepal sent a 
deputation to visit Younghusband. He 
an cnded to come himself shortly. 

Tongsa Pentop ts with Younghusband, 
The valley is well cultivated and two or 
three miles broad. There is an abundance 


of supplies, 


The British mission has at last 

entered Lhassa, the mys- 
tcrious capital of Tibet. Its name 
implies “the seat of the gods.” 
1t is undoubtedly the centre of a 
most extensive and unpleasant 
form of religious autocracy which 
has covered Tibet with monas- 
terics_ and convents where tens 








of thousands of monks and nuns live among indescribable dirt or ave immured in cells 


for ever from the light of the sun. 


The fact that the British mission has climbed on 


to the “roof of the world” against every obstacle and has demanded satisfaction 
fiom the Dalai Lama in his sacred city will be echoed far and wide over the 


Tibetan tableland, 


panted by another native who visited Lhassa in 1881-2 
detailed account yet published concerning the city. 
few photographs of Lh 
Now, of course, the many 





‘Previous Explorers of Tibet 
and Lhassa i 
During the past century 
several travellers have reached 
the capital city of Lhassa, In 
1811 Manning penetrated into 
its streets in disguise, and he 
was followed in 1846 by the two 
French missionaries, Huc and 
Gabet. Since that year no 
European has reached Lhassa. . 
Mr. Henry Savage Landor, it 
will be remembered, was com- 
pelled to return before reaching 
the city. But though no Euro- 
peans have succceded one or 
two native Asians have brought 
litle more information which 
nables one to form a fairly clear 
picture of the city and its sur- 
roundings. An Indian survey, 
explorer, Pundit Nain Sing, 
made two journeys to Lhassa in 
1866 and 1873, and he was fol- 
lowed by A. K. (or Krishna) in 
1879-80, Then came Chandra 
Das, a member of the Indian 
Education Department, accom- 








he appearance of the strange city with its burple-walled temples. 
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‘Yo him we owe the most 
\ The above view is one of the very 
which have up to the present been obtained by native Asians. 
“ameras with the expedition wil votain numerous records of 





‘fii LATE MAJOR G. i. BRETHERTON 
Drowned in Tibet. " 














po TR KOT 
In LAssA AT Last. City, the mysteri 
: ous capital o 
‘Tibet, which so many travellers hav 
tried in vain to reach, often at th 
cost of capture and torture, has a 
length opened its pates peaceably 
a British Mission, On Aug. 3, a 
noon, Colonel Younehusband’s Missio 
Yeached [Lassa and encountered n 
‘opposition. It was announced by th 
Acting Viceroy of India that the popu 
Jation was quiet, and that the Dala 
Lama had withdrawn to a monaster 
pein distance from the city. Colone 
Younghusband was visited by th 

ban., who said he .was willing | 


asststm reine ‘at’ a settlement, and made the tro 
a present of food. With the occupation gocs one of 
last mysteries of We world, and although it is not to 
expected that there will be regular traffic between La 
and the outside world after the withdrawal of the Missi 
will remain a considerable number of pec 
who have looked upon the forbidden thing, « 
who,_avhile hus acquiring merit '’ themsclves—in. 


dhist phrase, have yet discount 
the distinction enjoyed ‘hitherto by th 
very few outsiders who had looked o 
Lassa and lived. ‘The general aspec 
of Lassa is picturesquely impressive 
Colour and gilding are everywhere 
and the city is dominated by th 
mysterious pile of the Potala Mona 
stery, the residence of the Dala 
Lama. Physically, as well as spiritu 
ally. this great pile is the citadel o| 
a faith, built upon an_ isolate 
crag, a veritable fortress-convent 
The city of Lassa is dominate 
‘by a cathedral, the wonderful gilde 
dome of which is visible “at. i 
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LASSA AT LAST: THE FORBIDDEN CITY, OCCUPIED BY THE BRITISH, AUGUST 3. | 
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| LASSA FROM THE EAST. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE POTATA MONASTERY. 


THE ENVIRONS OF LASSA. 
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Fa. The “British “Expedition ~ etiteréd Hq 
1 Slorbidden” etty of Lhasa withott oppo: 
tion, and camped about a mile of the 


‘The strange, mysterious city of the snows, 
which bas hitherto only been seen : 
wAhree or four intrepid white men, has a 
past been penetrated by an armed force, \ 
The Nepalese resident informed Colonel 

. eauneboieat that a factlon In Lhasa had 
t worn to lose their lives rather than tet 
7 trangers enter the city, but the delegates 
i Awarned them against lighting, saying thad 
they would be “as dust beneath the Britiall 
‘ feet.” 7 
: } 

The Secretary of State for India received 
pesterday the following telegram :— 
“On August 3, otf midday, the pina 
errived at Lhasa, no further opposition ha 
been offered. Tho population was quiet. : 
' “The Dalai Lama was oway at a private 
Monastery some miles off. 5 

“Younghusband received a visit from thd 
Amban, who oxprossed himself willing td 
assist in arriving of a sottlement, and made tha 
troops a present of food. He hes collected 
supplies for two days and promises to collect 
more. ‘ 

“The representative of Nopaul sent a deputal 
tion to visit Younghusband. He intendéd 
ome himsdlf ehortly. Tongsa Penlop is wi 
Weonabeaband: Tho valley is well cultivated 
and two or three miles broad. There le a 
a~nidance of supplias.” 


LYUASA, Aug. 3, via Gyangtse, 
Aug. 7. | 
The British oxpeditionary force arrived her 


fhe poraine. and is cainped about a mile fr 
@ Potala (the Grand Lama's palace), bf 


the immedrate vicinity of the Daloi Lema’ 
private goraen, 

The greater part of the city of Lhaaa t 
located at the base of some high ground con 
hocting twe hills, on one of which shine thd 
gilded roofs of the Potala, On the other tq 
placed a great sombre building of thr 
atoreys, which is said to be used 86 6 medical 
pollege. : 

The etty itseif consists of a masa of well« 
built aud closely pockad houses, with narrow 
elroats. From a distance it might almost paet 
fur av English suburban town. ‘To the west 
pf the town lics a great. marsh over which thé 
high road ruins. The cthor points of the comd 

ase are detied with yroves and gardens con- 
pica the summer residences of officials and 

finetan noblemen. { 
THE GREAT MONASTERY. : 

The wost siriking feature of the city ie thd 
massive buildings of the grcat monastery, with 
gilded roofs. A snialler temple to the left alsa 
bie gilded ,soofs, These roofs age of pagoda 
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Dalai Lama’s palace on Wednesday last, | 
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pikpe, ant Too vary Chinese. —rie-whore apy 
pearance of Lhasa bears remarkable testimony 
be the accuracy of the descriptions of Sala 
‘Chandra Daas and other Asiatic vera 
‘The points located on tho published mape ar 
‘Also easily distinguished. 4 
Rain was falling this inorning when camp wai 
atruck, but when the bridge was crossed th 
pun came out, and o spirit of high elation per- 
‘vaded the force, the men marching cheerfully, 
and briskly. A group of persons in brilliant 
‘costumes could be seen through the glassed 
standing on the reof of the Potala watchin 
our approach. One of these may possibly 
have been the Dala: Lama himself, as, accord- 
ing to the latest reports, he is still in tha 
Potala. ! 
 Half-wny the force was met by the Nepalesa 
rosident with a small escort. The resident 
said that a faction in Lhasa had sworn chad 


to die than to lol us enter the cit 
the delegates had announced by beat byt th 


that there must he no fighling, as the Tibetans 
then would bo as dust beucath the British feet, 
The faction then dispersed, 

When the camp had been pitched the Amban 
paid Colonol Younghusband a coremonial visit. 
He was carried in « decorated Sedan chair 
escorted by Chinose soldiers in blue uniforma, 
who carried formidnablo bilthooks, to which 
red banners were attached. 

At present the city of Lhasa is out of bounds 
for all ranks.—Reuter. 2 


LHASA FROM THE DISTANCE. 

A message dispatched by Reuter’s corro- 
brondent from Kevhu Bridgo, August 2, snys:' 

“We ure now only seven milos from Lhasa.’ 
The Potala, a great red building, situnted on a 
rock and 6urrounied by o high wall, is: 
plainly visiblo from a ridge near the camp, 
Whence all Lhasa lics exposed to view. To us 
‘who have come so far over the most dasolote 
passoa in the world it ecems a rich city with 
considerable traffic and bustle. . 

The approach lo the town is over a most 
fertile valloy, ot present luxuriant with, 
srops of all kinds, groves with com: 
fortable residences built therein meet the eyo 
at evory turn, and many palatial monosteries 
ero perched on commanding erngs. On thd 
cooks below are gigantic carvings. : 

The city of Lhasa Jooks through the tele- 
mcope like o vast mass of cruwded buildinga 
ascending slowly lowards Potala.  Diffuring 
trom most Orien‘al cities in this reapevt, thé 
@pproach fs not disfigured by @ multitude of 
hovels or deserted ruins, The whole appanrs 
ance of Lhasa from here belokens greut pros- 
perity. 

Tho domes of tho monasteries shine Ika 
burniehed gold. All (he honses are painted or 
whitowashed, but within this shining «iy, ao 
far as wo have been able to gather, reigns grent 
confosion. 

DALA] LAMA FLEES. 

The Dalal Lama, who hae hitherto guided 
Tibetan polley, has fled to s monnatery 
tighten miles away. He has shut himself up 
bao strict seclusion. and vefuses to sow tire hich 
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Bificers of State. He ts rdported to have da- 
blared that he will-remain secluded for three, 

ears. In hia absonco the Lhasa officials ara 
afraid to undertake the reaponsibility of giving 
order of any kind. Rioting hes not. beon 
yepoated, but portions of the city are said, nd 
have been looted by the Khamba warriors, w 
fled before our advanco. 

The Ta Loma met Colonel Younghusband 
everal times on the rood, and renewed his 
appeals to us not to go on. 

This afternoon, shorlly after camp wad 
pitched, the Ta Lama and the Lome Grand 

Ihamberlain, the Ambansse, and several im- 

rtant-looking monks, escorted by a quaint 
rotinue, held an interview with Colonel Young: 
hueband. It lasted several hours. Memberd 
of tho retinuo seemed neither displeased nor 
downcast. While the interview woa proceed- 
ing they laughed with the officers of the forces, 
pooping curiously into their tents. 

i They wero kighly delighted with the photo. 
graphs and pictures from the illustrated paperd 
which they saw. Indeed, their whole attitude 
was that of peoplo welcoming guosta. 

| The march bere from Chaksam Ferry. was 
witbout incident, though portions of the ro 
traversed to-day und yesterday were some-, 
what dangerous, consisting of a» narrow path 
rising over the cliffs on the banke of the river. 
Bome villagos on the road were desorted, but 
in the majority the inbabitants clustered 1 

the corners waving white fags and crag 
off rings of milk ond eggs. So far we hav 

found Uttle difficulty in buying grain as 
fodder for the animals. 

Tho weather continues damp and rainy, the 
gun shining only at rare intervals. The valleys 
travorsed: were from four to Ave miles broad, 
narrowing occasionally to 8 quarter of & mile 
across, while high bore hills bound the horizon 
oo all quarlere. 


STORY OF THE MISSION, 


‘Difficulties of the Expedition 
Lhasa, 


to 


« Tho origin of tho British Mission to Lhasa may 
be traced to tho Sikkim Convention of 1890, and 
the trado regulations made in 1893 by an Anglo 
Caineze Commission in virtue of that agreement, 
While Chinn ratificd theso agreements, Tibet, hor 
vassal, steadily repudiated them. The ‘Tibetans 
refused to reengaiso (ho now frontier agreed to 
by the Convention, and continued to impose 
duties on merchandiso in defiance of the trode re- 
gulations, : 

All altempta to come to an understanding 
failed, and for wn timo the matter was shelved, 
Tn 1801 tho visit of a eecond Tibetan mission to 
Bt. Petersburg caused much concern in Londov 
and in Simla. Ttepresenbatians were made tu 
Jussia on tho eubjcot of the mission, and Count 
Lamedorif declarcd that it had no political algnij 
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Weancé,  Nevértheides, Great Britkih” Wal Adt 
satisfied with the aasurance, and declared that any 
procecdings that might have a tendency to disturl 
the existing status of Tibet would not be 
garded with indifference by his Majesty's Govern 
ment. 

Ly 1902 it was rumoured that Russia and Ohina 
had concluded a secret agreement, by whic 
Chinese interesta wero relinquished to Russia. A 
warning woe addressed by the British Governs 
ment to China, which denied the existence of any 
agreement. A denia! was also given by Russie. 

Meanwhile Lord Curzon, who wes evidently ims 
preesed by alories of Ruesian intrigue, urged for 
the dispatch of a mission into Tibet, and, accord: 
ingly, in June 1903, Colonel Younghusband, with 
200 men, aet out to confer with the Chinese and 
Tibetan officials. It was agreed that the mission 
was, to be a perfectly peaceful one, and tha 
Colonel Younghueband and the Tibetan repre, 
sentatives were tu meet at Khamba-Jong. Hows 
ever, as the mission proceeded the Tibetans reed 
lutely refused to have anything to do with the 
British Commissioner, For three months they 
shut themeelves up in the fort, 

Thoy also adopied a warlike attitude, and began 
to collect Lroops and supplies.  Hoatilities werd 
openly threatened, and armed Tibetans surrounded 
the mission, Two British subjects who had been 
esptured were taken to Lhasa, and, it is said, lor. 
‘tured to death. 

Accordingly tho advance of the mission was 
sanctioned to Gyangtse, and General Maodonald, 
with 1,000 men, were ordored to Tibet to support 
Colonel Younghusband. Strict ordera were given 
that no hostile action was lo be taken by him un- 
Jess ho were attacked by tho Tibetans. 

The first fight of any importance took place at 
Tuna, io Which 300 Tibetans were slain. Thig 
ongagemont was brought about in a most unex: 
pected manner, <A force of 1,500 Tibetans barred 
the way of Colone] Younghusband’s mission, and 
they were immediately surrounded by General 
Maodonald’s fying column, 

The British proceeded to disarm the Tibetane, 
and no open rosistangg was offerod, until suddenly 
n Tibetan threw a stone; another fired a pistol, 
killing a Sikh—and the carnoge began Thenee 
onward to Gyangtso the mission was continually 
harassed by Tibetans, | 


It was at Gyangtse that the Tibetans the! 
fiorcest resintanee Gd Like wild cats at made the 


defended the fort—7,000 of them against a mera 
handful of British and Indian soldiers. The battle 
Insted a day, and the frantic Tibotans hurled 
stones and rocks at the besiegers. At the closd 
of the day the fort fall. } 
Previous to tho Britis victory there had beor 
@ome abortive peace negotiations, in which she 
Tibetan delogates, with their aberacteristic ob; 
stinacy, rafused to comply with Colonel Young; 
husband's conditions. The mission then com. 
Menoed the final stage of ite march to Lhasa. 
The British force has enoourtered some. terribld 
difficulties in the creesing of the mountsins and 
the difficult pesses. Arctic weather has been 
with them. In one village they had te gv down 
into derk collars, and conquer the Tibetaria band 
to hand, and at Karola the enemy hid in thé lee! 
olefta ond st... 2 at 
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CORTE, B Yeidghvktidd, OLE.;: has had a 
‘de ‘ediporionoe, both aa 6 eoldier aud & diplé! 
fret: Ho Joined tho 2nd Dmgoon Guaitly Jil 
‘and eothe years later he bacame s maniber of 
‘Ingtian Btalf Corsa Ho has « most (hittnetd 
ma witinible knowledge of the Indien frontiers 
iid! itis kAbwledige stood hhh in good sfthd ini 
sng the unknown. passes of Tibet. ; 
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+ Oofonel J, R. L. Macdonald, 0.B., abana 
‘ forces which supported -Coldnel Younghus- 
d’a mission. He served in the Hiasara onpedi- 
tion of 1688, and in Ugands for six yeate, for which! 
he ‘was decorated. He wes director of railways 
la the Ohins expeditionary forve of 1901, and has 
fed several times mentioned in disnatches, | 





. PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN TIBET. 





1003. i 
July 7,—First British Mission arrived at Khamba 


: Jong. 
Oot. 3.—British Government authorised ocoupa- 
tion of Ohumbi Valley, Tibet. 
Dee. 11.—First British Mission withdrawn from 
Khamba Jong. 
Deo. 11.—Second British Mission left Gnatong. 
Deo. 12.—Jelup Paes crossed, and Tibet entered. 
Dev. 10.—Phari occupied. 
i 1 
fan. 6.—Thuns occupied. 
atch 31.—Fight four miles north of Thuna, 300 
‘ Tibetans killed. 
April 5.—Chalu reached. 
April 6.—Fight at Samuda, thirtoen miles from 
Kalabangko. 
April 7.—Mission arrived at Salu. 
‘April 9.—Langwa (two mies north of Kangms) 
reached. 
April 10.—Fight south of Grangtee, 
April 11.—Mission reached Gyangtee. 
ril 12.--Gyangtae Fort surrendered. 
ay aes from Shigatee attacked 
yangtse 
May 6.2Colonel Brander defeated Tibetans ab 
Karo-La. 
May 19.—Tikctaos driven out of post north of 
t yangtse. : 
Mey 20.—Fight at Gyangtse. 
ay 26.—Colonel Beanaet attacked Palla village, 
about 2 milo from angtae, 
May 30.—Tibctans Giasied Gyangtse, 
June 2—Palle attacked by Tibetuns. 
June 7.—Kangmu post attacked by Tibetans. 
June 16.—Tibetans ausbuseaded by Sikhe. 
June 2.—Stirmish near Gyangtee. 
June 26.—Fight at Nioni, near Gyangtee. 
June 28—Fight near Gyangtee. 
duly 1.—Tongea Peulop arrives at British camp 
to ae lor peace. 
July 3—Peace negotiations broken off. Tibétana 
ordered to evacuate Jong by July 5, 
July bene captured (Lieutenant Gurdon 


jul ar Bekioh foros reached Dongtse un 
ray 10.—Beitish force reconnoitred to Penan 
; yeu. rahi was found unoccupied. Tibetans 
fled to 1) 
ua. cAavense | os Gyangtes as Lhaes begun. 
Ry 1a—Britieh arrive Negus. Further “ 
Be ii with Te Lama rand Yutok 
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Major George Howard Bretherton, D.S,0., of th 
Jndian Army, whose death by drowning on "July 2 
while crossing the ‘Tsungpo on a wert, oh x 
reported last week, was the chief supply and trai 
port officer of the ‘Thibet Mirsion «ory: de spe vad 
eorrespondent of ‘The Times,” tolographing on July, 
26 from Ohog-Sam ferry, saya:—'' Lho severest load 
whioh the expedition nas yet sulfered occurred yesters 
day by the drowning of Major Bretherton, who, 
chief supply and transport otticer, had in an especial 
degree eurned urédit tue tier « 
tion, which depends more thon usual. upon this ‘leparil 
ment for the ultimate achicvement of its object.” 
Major Mrethertow’s labours during the last twelv 
months had been of the most strenuous aud tryin 
nature. Ho had 25 British officers and 7,000 me 
imder hit, and he for the bret timo succeeded i 
bernessing yeke to ‘ckkog' (native carts).” 

‘Major Bretherton was born at Gioucester in 1860, 
and was tho son of the Iate Edward Brethorton, off 
Clifton, Bristol, and of Mrs. Bretherton, of Win- 
brook, Kingefiold Toad, Watford. lo married, inf 
1886, Katheriuo Murray, cldest daughter ot Major 
Goneral R. D. Campbell. LHe wos brother of Mra. 
Bamford Slack, wife of the Member of Parliament 
for Mid. Herts, anit of Mr. Goo. oreuieriun, at. ai 


THE LATE MAJOR BRETHERTON. * 4 


head mastor of tho Hipperholme Grammar &chool 
#e served in tho Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, 
‘anjab Frontier Force, from 1884 to 1887, was ont 
oiat duty in Gilgit from 1993 lo 1897, and in 
Peshmir ron 1897 to 1903, his services being 
ecknowled ged the Government. Me also serve 
with tho first et seoond Miravzai Expeditions in 1891, 
and ra _fnsationed in despatches and received 4 
d alasp; and in tho Chitral Campaign i 
1865, when, for ‘hia services during tho rnventmnt of 
fastuj Fort and in the crossing of the Ghancur LP 
wes docorated and received the D.S.0. Ile al: 
erred two clasps im connection with the Tiral 
Prpeition in 1897-1898. He was o Fellow of thi 
Réyal Geographical Society, and his ariginal rool 
phical and exploration work has been  sover. 
ralorred to and desoribed in ‘' Tho Geogrambi 
He leaves a widow and three. children. 
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i THE ROUTE TO LHASA. 
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The above map shows the pregress of the British mission [rom the time when it arrived in Khamba Jong on July 7, 1903, Th 
forces enceuntered terrible dilficuities In the passcs. Jelap La ts 14,328[t. in height, and while General Macdonald’s force was 
crossing the saddles froze on the mute’s back. Tang La is 15,500ft. Dates are given signifying the arrival of the 
British at the most Important stages of the march, and engagements are Indicated by crossed swords, ‘ The two most serious light: 
occurred at Tuna and Gyangtse. 
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THE BRITISH MISSION IN LHASSA. 
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VIEW OF POTALA, BENEATH WHICH THE BRITISH MISSION HAS ENCAMPED 


Potala is the rock-perched palace of the Dalai Lama, It lies on the western side ot the city of Lhassa 








VIEW OF LHASSA—FROM A. DRAWING PROBABLY. MADE BY .A_ NATIVE ARTIST 
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““\Ne expectatio that the british expedy) 
tionaty forces would: reach Lhasa on Wed: 
mnesday has been realisei. The crossing 
bf the Brahmaput-:. occupied eix days, but 
no military resistances was encountered. 
What may now occur in the Forbidden City 
it is difficult to conjecture. The authority 
of the Dala: Lama over laymen has been 
reported to be at an end, and the fighting 
men refuse to face thejexpedition, and some 
of them have broken up and retired to their 
homes. Rumour has even spoken of ris- 
ings within Lhasa itself. The expedition 
pitched its camp, we are told, beside tha 
Dalai Lama’s private garden and about a 
mile from the Potala, or palace of the Grand 
Lama, a- conspicuous structure with gilded 
Toofs on one of two hills which are a con- 
apicuous feature of the topography of the 
city. The greater part of Lhasa, says a 
telegram describing tho impressions mada 
upon its first British spectators in these daya, 
is built on rising ground connecting these two 
hills, and it consists of “a mass of well-built 
and closely packed houses, with narrow 
streets,” which from a distance “might al- 
most pass for an English suburban town." 
On one side is a great marsh, and all around, 
according to the description, are dotted thd 
groves and gardens of the Tibetan notables, 
One group of massive buildings, said to be 
the most striking feature of the city, is tha 
great monastery, with gilded pagoda-shaped 
rodfs. On the roof of the Potala were 
through glasses a group of brilliantly attired 
individuals watching the approach of the ex+ 
pedition. Colonel Younghusband ‘was ‘met 
before he reached Lhasa by the Nepaulese 
representative with a small escort, and from 
this officer it was learnt that a faction in 
Lhasa Had vowed that it would die rathe 
than let the expedition enter the city, bul 
that the delegates who had seen the force at 
Gyangtso had anhounced by tuck of drum 
that if fighting took place the Tibetans would 
be as dust boneath the British feet. rs 
Younghusband’s first visitor after the cam’ 
had been pitched was the Chinese Amban, 
who oame on a ceremonial visit. Such ir 
substance is the first information brought 
back from Lhasa after the arrival there 
of the political Mission headed by Colonel 
Younghuebagd, with its military escort, 
commanded by General Macdonald. We 
shall doubtless be hearing presently of thd 
opening of negotiations. It is not to be 
expected that they will be over in a day og 
two. The full scope of the British demandd 
is not definitely known, though it can be 
approximately guessed. Tibet, we mg 
fake it for granted, will henceforth be an ex} 
slusive aphere.of British influence. and thd 
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Viceroy of India will in all probability 1Q 
represented at Lhasa by a Politi Reni! 
Hent or other duly actredited and pertapnent 
agent. Lhasa is not yet in telegraphi¢ com; 
jnunication with India, and it took f 

te bring the report of the arrival age ex 
pedition to Gyangtee, whence it w eta 
graphed yesterday. Tt is hardly likely, how! 
ever, that the work of the Missien will 
speedily be completed, nor ought wa4, per4 
haps, to look in the meantime for even 

news-of anv kind from Lhasa. . 4 | 


THE GOAL 


The British mission to Thibet bas arrived at 
its goal, the sacred city of Lhasa having been 
reached on Wednosday last. That the capital of 
Thibet and the holy city of Buddhism should have 
become the goal of Colonel) Younghusband’s mis- 
sion was the necessary result of the obscurantist 
policy and short-sighted tactics of the monks thém. 
eclres. ft was uot our original objective, That 
objective was the Chumbi valley, at which spot 
we received assurances that the Chinese and 
Thibetan authorities would ineet the British politi- 
cal officer in order to discuss the questions at 
issue between the Indian Government and tho 
priests of Lhasa. Tacuse, delay, and subterfuge 
‘rere ultimately followed by active resistance ; and 
to a self-respecting Power which realized the 
obligations of its prestige in Agia, and indeed 
throughout the world, there remained no alterna- 
tive but to proceed to the capital and to mako 
terms in the heart of Buddhism. This mission 
started as a peaceful affair, and a peaceful affair 
it remains to-day, even though Thibetan resist. 
ance hag made it necessary that it should protect 
itself against annihilution, ‘The authovities both 
in India and at home have acted in this matter 
with remarkable patience, and likewisa 
with oan energy which will fcommand 
the admiration of al? people ,able ta 
take a comprehensive view of things. This is no 
expedition of conquest, and the British and Indian 
Governments have done well to ignore the pro- 
tests of those friends ef all countries but their 





re. have no particular ankiety to interfere wit 
he. priestly misrule> dat the people. But we cand 
ot tolerate the bstacles wnat have heen place 
in the way of tie. fréé &&eh rige of coliymoditie 
bre more sans those obstacles have been impose 
n defiance of treaty obligations solemnly entere 
into. The fact need not be blinked, however, 
that more important still is the effect which the 
mission promiscs to hare in the direction of check- 
jng Russian schemes on the northern [rontier of 
rae Our position on the north-west frontier 
f India ia not) altogether invulnerable; with 
Russia cheek by jow! with us in the Himalayas, 
bur tenure of the brightest jewel in the British 
srown would become twenty-fold more perilous, 
f the reality of Russian designs upon Thibet 
pes is no manner of rocm for doubt. Happil 
here is every reason to belicve that we havé in 
his matter moved before it is too late. Russia is 
eing ousted from Manchuria by the once-despised 
bellow man; and there are some indications thal 
the Chinese, taking to fbhemselves a tard 
ourage, are taking steps to prevent the Musco- 
vite absorption of Mongolia. In normal cireuns 
tances a Russian set-back in the Far East would 
Imost certainly have been followed by n ford 
jward morement in central and sauthern Asia! 
hnd for this reason we must regard it as matter, 
for not a little self-congratulation tiat ‘Thibetan 
pbstinacy should have mace it essential for Gen: 
Macdonald and Col. Younghusband to ndvance to 
a place which there is every reason to helievd 
has, i in recent years at least, been no “forbidden 
ity” to the Power which seeks to dominate Asia 
from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 
The manner in which the British foreg 
has, overcome every obstacle—those raised by 
van, and the vastly more formidable ones im- 
sed by nature—inust command universal ad: 
iration. We shall not believo that the de- 
weneracy of the race has begun while deeds "4 
these are performed, The march of Gener 
Macdonald's force has been vastly more difficult 
than that of Napier to Magdala or of the ex: 
peditionary force to Chitral, and wilt indeed bear 
favourable comparison with any of the greaé 
ilitary feate of history. The Thibetans hav 
flered no further opposition, their last hope ol 
urning back the mission by foree of arms heving 
pparently expired after the capture of the in 


We do not want the land of the lamag, “4 


at Gyangtee. Many proofs are forthcoming tha 
the hierarchy bas been’ brought to a more reason: 
able etate of mind. After the Brahmaputra a 
bean cromed the Dalai Lama ren. nent tb 


fength oF sending to “Coloriel Yéunghusbatid ‘a 
fttes couched in humble terms. “The proper 
reply waa given—that negotiations will be 
ne on in Lhasa itself. The Grand Chamber- 
Jain would seem to have represented to the 
ritish political officer that should the missien 
nter the holy city the Dalai Lama would prob- 
bly die from shock to his religious feelings. We 
trust he has survived the’ sight’ of the 
! nglo-Indian force at his gates, and at 
‘a wate we may believe that those 
who may be empowered to make terms 
with the representatives of British power will 
no longer imagine that power may be con- 
tumeliously flouted. The Chinese Amban paid a 
peremonial visit to Colonel Younghusband. The 
pttitude of that official requires a good deal of 
explanation. He may have been. powerless in the 
face of lamaist obstinacy, or be may have been 
playing a wily game. These are among the 
things upon which Colonel Younghusband’s visit 
will throw an interesting light. In certain quar- 
ters it has been.anticipated that the Dalai Lama 
would take flight at the approach of the British 
mission. The telegram which came toshand from 
Dhassa last night, however, recorded the betiof 
that. that exalted personage remains in ‘is resi- 
dence at Potala. Should he have flown new 
difficulties may arise. But these shauld not be 
insurmountable. It is understood to be Colonel 
Younghusband’s plan to return to India before 
the advent of winter. His plans may have to 
be modified. He can cortainly, if neoessary, 
inter in Lhasa without serious discomfort to 
force. And we think he may be trusted ta 
temain where he is till all that is essential for 


see regpection of British interests shall have beedi 
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' Lae St. Albans” Liberal Club and tbe Sth: 
Albane Wombn's Liberal Association. bave 
assed resolutions of sympathy with Mr, Bam- 
lord Black, M.P., aud Mrs, Slack in the. great! 
borrow which they and their family are experts 
cing by the recent sad death in Tibet of Mrée 
lamford Slack's brother, Major Bretherton. 
During last night burglara broke inta 
Birkenhead furniture dealer's broke, jaa. 
and carried off a safe weighing over two hum 
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([WNor tor mamy a day has geography had evoh 
a chance as that given to it hy the expedition 
which has penetraced Tibet and has crossed 
the San or upper waters of the Bralima- 


“Son of Brahma”) to Lhasa. mal 
Fotis call it the Tachok-tsangpo or “ 
1orse river.” This magnificent stream, which, 
for an estimated course of 1800 miles, drain 
400,000 square miles, is the subject o} 
Paeelved geographical problems at both ends, 
in Tibet near its source and as it turns round 
into British India at Assam. The faithful and 
skilled native surveyors, whom we have sent 
from time to time into Tibet, have crossed 
the great river at different points, and haye 
eyen traced and mapped its course from 
Shigates as far east as Chetang, where itd 
maximum flood discharge is 250,000 cubic feet 
per second. Brt west of Shigatee nothing is 
accurately Known, save that it rises on the 
same central lino of 82 dega. east longitude 
from which the Indus flows north-west near 
Manasarawar Lake. So careful was Lord 
Cinzon that science should reap every possible 
advantage from Colonel Yo nsband’ 
Mission that his Excellency denuded the stal 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of Indi 
both British engineer officors and native sur- 
yeyors. Theso experts have mapped every 
step of the march and all the region on either 
side wherever tho theodolite could find a foot- 
hold, making excursions to right and left 
pare mee iliers and the Goorkhas werd 
sy pounding the jongs or guarding the cam 
fies telbechered for a time. We shall soo: 
have a detailed map of Lhasa city and plai 
hs Teliable as an Ordnance Survey conld tur: 
ont. Woe shall have books also which will 
throw all the previous scanty literature on in 


subject into the shade. Colonel Younghusbanc 
can write in a, lively, sthle, Et humour an 

jet ness, a6 well as mndite jal ri 
fi rts. The Surveyor-General of India, Hore 

+ George O. Gore, K.E., while he willingly 

mt his best offieora.and native assistants to 
the expedition, has now used this as an argu- 
ment'in an appeal to the Government of India 
to give his great Departinent, first organised 
by Colonel Lambton, the Duke of Wellin, ng 
friend, in 180%, 4 reserve of trained cer 
and men sufficient to meet such demand as 
‘those for Tibet and the long frontier. A map 
lof tho Brahmapootra such as the of 
India will soon able to give us, though still & 
imperfect in some places, will to commerce and 
civilisation be worth the whale expedition 
with its splendid political results. Assumin| 
that it is the Sangpo in the upper and the 
Dihong in tho lower reaches where at 95 dogs, 
east longitude it turns south, like its sister 
Indns in the far west, through a gorge of the 
a the Brahmapootra is the third, 
grea viver in the Indian system, next to 
the Indus and the Ganges. After forming 
Assam _as the Nile forms Pgypt, it joins the 
main Ganges or Padma at Goalunda, and th 
two, as the Megna, into the Bay of Ben 
gal. For 800 miles from the sea the Brahma: 
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the fine Calontta steamers of t! 
Macneills and Mackinnons. The ne 
port ot Cnet railway, ar indeed, =F it 
port © ittagong are made realy 

& reat commercial iuiicie es A 


al 
far has long been navignted up to Dibroo 
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CHORTEN . 
A TYPICAL COLLECTION OF MONASTIC BUILDINGS—~THE MONASTERY AT GYANGTSE 


From a photograph taken by a member of the military escort 
be anil The simpler form of chorten is merely a lama's grave, but the zone elaborate, such as the one at Gyangtse, also appear to serve as chapels : = 
ee xt ” . ' . *# 7 J a Ts .* ® . . x * _ 
aes : . vg che. Re 








A TIBETAN MERCHANT CARAVAN’ CROSSING A PLAIN 


In the front of the caravan Tibetan oxen are carrying goods; in the rear horses are being used 


A ROCK-PEACHED LAMA HOUSE 
‘At Lo.in Tibet. 


oi . Gofd arid Iron in TiBet© ~~ 
, British traveller, who is stated to have an intimate 
knowledge of Tibet, writes : “ Tibet is destined to 
become the California of the future. The region into 
which the British mission is now penetrating is one of 
the richest in the world; in fact, its mineral wealth is 
simply fabulous, Gold abounds in all directions, and 
nugyels as large as hazel nuts are found within a foot. 


bf the surface with no other minin, evipbanent than the, 


Shovel, British Soidiers are, ind eed, "advancing ito 
one of those ancient treasure-houses of the genii where: 
one has but to scratch the soil and all is gold that 
glitters, Nor is gold the only wealth that is stored 
within these enchanted mountains. Iron, borax, salty, 
quicksilver, and lapis-lazuli are there in abundatn Cy 
only waiting the touch of an enlightened and civilisiny 
cencrgy to reveal their hidden treasures to an astonished 
world, Of set policy both Chinese and Tibetan autho- 

, ‘ities have opposed the mineral 

_' development of the country, but 

7 it is undoubted that one of the 

_ contingencies of the near future 

consequent on the presence of a 

Russian resident at Lhassa would 

have been the mineral exploita- 

tion of Tibet.” ‘ 

Some Curious Customs 

Mr. Jameson Reid, in the 

August number of the Mentsdy 

Neview, has an article describing 

his journey through the east and 
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TIBETAN YAK-DAIVER 
With revolving pr 






north-east o 

“In one of the villages the 
party were honoured at a sump- 
tuous banquet, and it appears 
(hat the natives’ gluttonous appe- 
lites secmingly knew no limit, for 


~ cach consumed vast-quantities of 


food, washed down with such 
huge draughts of arreki and tea 
that one could not but wonder 
where these vast quantities of 
edible and potable matter found 
lodsment, But to solve the 
Jysterics and capabilities of 
Tibetan stemach is a task which 
would puzzle Uhe most. erudite 
pathematicians: In fact, the 
chief avocation of the Tibetan, 
when fortune permits, is the en- 
joyable business of eating, Horse- 
racing is another favourite pas- 
tine of the Tibetans, but their 
animals are sorry beasts, and the 
excellence of the performance is 
judged more by the skill of the 
jhorseman than by the speed 
qualities of his mount. 

“Phe moral stancard of the 
‘Trhetan is not high; licentious- 
ness and indecency, far from 
being uncommon, are rather the 
rule than the exception. The 
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women are especially erring ; their extreme ‘laxity oT 
morals and their utter want of shame are not more 
remarkable than the entire absence of jealousy or self- 
respecton the part of their husbands and relatives. This 
is due, perhaps, to the degraded positon of women in 
the community, excepting among those tribes whee 
polyandry is practised, where their lot is in a measure 
improved. ‘There are but few elaborate ceremonial 
Tunctions in the direct business of marriage.” 
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vA aly, 7 s 
oined the field force, under Bri; Gea, Muel 
onald, O.B., in Tibet, and will take th 


lace of Maj, Bretherton, whose death by 
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Ur TO° THE GATES OF LXASSA, 

The road from Gyangtse to Lassa is by far the mos’ 
nteresting portion of the country traversed by Colone’ 
Younghusband’s Mission, With the exception o 
Jhomas Manning in 1811, no European has ever see 
this part of Tibet before, and our knowledge of it i 
almost entirely drawn from the reports and sketches o 
ative explorers trained by the Survey of India. 

On leaving Gyangtse, the road runs through deep,, 
arrow valleys along the Niro Chu River to Gobshi 
cr ‘Four Gates,” a large village surrounded by culti 
rated fields, willows, and poplar trees. A mile to th 
ast of this village is the ancient Bombo monastery o 
hyung-nag, or ‘The Black Eagle,’’ famous through 
ut Tibet as the place where Tsong-Kapa, the Buddhis 
ather, commenced his Reformation in the fifteent 

century, and founded the now predominant sect o' 
the “Yellow Lamas."’ From Gobshi the road passe 
through various small villages, becoming at times diffi 
cult and even dangerous, until it reaches Ralung, on 
of the most holy places in Tibet in old days. Here i 
was that the great Dugpa school of ‘ Red-hat Lamas’ 
originated—a_ sect which, though now overshadowed b 
the Yellow Lamas, is still the ruling religious power i 
Bhutan, and claims many adherents in Sikhim an 
in the outlying districts of Tibet itself. The monaster 
is known as °° M’ul,’’ or “ the heart of the Lotus,’’ fron 
a fancied resemblance in the ring of hills which enclos 
the building to the petals of the sacred flower o} 
Buddha. me 

From Ralung a gentle ascent leads to a_ gorg 
flanked by huge snow-fields, which opens out into 
small oval plateau covered with) shaly gravel, an 
known as Uma-Tang, or ‘the Milky Plain,’’ probabl 
from the colour of the stones. At the end of thi 
plateau is the steep pass of the Karo-La, where th 
Expedition, eatly in May, had its stiffest  fight_with 



















’ ferry-boat is used to cross it. ‘This has caused consider+| 


the Tibetans, who held the walls built across the pass 4 
a fight which at one time hovered on the verge o' 
defeat till the active little Gurkhas climbed the snow- 
peaks which overhang the road and outflanked the 
Position. It speaks much for the impression mad 
upon the enemy by this assault and the subsequent 
torming of the Gyangtse Jong that, when the Mission 
esumed its advance on. Lassa, the Karo-La defences! 
ere abandoned with scarcely an attempt at resistance. 
A steep descent by a broken and rugged path 
tings the traveller once more to level ground, and on 

ntering the Nagartse plain the road becomes tolerabl 
‘ood. The town of Nagartse stands on the banks o 
very celebrated lake, the Yamdok or Yamdo ‘so, 
nd has a picturesque appearance, with the whit 
huts of the peasants and fishermen perched on the 
illside overlooking the big house where the Djong+ 
on, or governor, resides, and the turquoise-blue waters 
{the Yamdo Tso stretching away to the far distance. | 

‘ Some five miles to the south-east, also on the shore 
b; the lake, stands the monastery of Sam-ding, inhabite 












y both monks and nuns, whose abbess is reputed t 
‘be the incarnation of Dorje Phagmo, the ‘“ Diamon 
Sow,’* otherwise Dolma, the mythical consort of th 
divine Chanra-ssig. 

On leaving Nagartse, the road runs through culti- 
vated fields along the banks of the lake to the foot off 
the Khamba La, whence the ascent is easy to the 
top of the Px From here a magnificent view is 
obtained of the-Tsang-po or Bramaputra Valley, stretch- 
ing away cast and west, the river flowing in a dee 
glen between forest-clad mountains. Five miles 
steep descent through a tangle of rhododendron, wil 
rose, briars and thorny scrub bring the traveller to th 
village of Khamba at the foot of the Pass, from which 
the road leads along the sandy banks of the river for a 
few miles to the monastery of Palchen Chuvori, witl 
its famous Chagsam, or chain-bridge, over the Tsang-po 
This bridge consists of two chain cables stretched acros 
the stream, and fastened to heavy bollards of timbe 
built into massive masonry abutments. From the chain 
are suspended slings of rope which carry a plank foot 
way only wide enough for one person to pass ata time, 
Jt is said to date from the fifteenth century, and ta 
have been built by Tang-tong Gyalpo; but some author, 
jties doubt this tradition, and suppose it to be th 
work of Chinese engineers probably of the cighteent 
century. The bridge is about three hundred paces lone, 
and is used for traffic during the dry season, but at thi 
time of year the river spreads far beyond the northern 
extremity and floods the low sandy bank, so that al 






able delay to the Expedition, as the Berthon boats sent 
up were too small to carry heavy loads across the swollen 
stream, and more than one capsized, several passengers 
being drowned, among them Major Bretherton, the ne 
Transport Officer, to whose energy and ability th 
success of the advance was reel due, and whose deat 
is an irreparable loss to the Mission. Native _craft, 
however, have since been collected, and a swingin 
bridge of boats has been made, by means of which 
the crossing has been successfully carried out. 
Beyond the river the country is fairly open, and tha 
road is easy, except for one very bad part about thre 
miles long, known as the Gag-lam, or ‘' narrow path,’" 
leading over a mass of rocks and boulders on the very, 
brink of a deep and rapid stream. Many years ago, 
the Raja of Sikhim sent two elephants as a present t 
the Dalai Lama, and the task of getting the hug 
brutes over this piece of road proved the most difficul 
part of the whole journey. On leaving this defil 
behind the road improves, and traverses an extremel 
fertile district, dotted with villages; past Cheri, wher 
{he calle and sheep are slaughtered to supply the Lass. 
meat-market; past the monastery of Debung with its 
noble park; the dark-red temple of Nachuny, famous for 
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trees, till the western gateway C 
‘a bridge flanked by a thousand-year-old monolith, thi 
traveller enters the town of Lassa, and passes up th 
wide strect between the bluc-tiled houses overtoppe 
by the frowning walls of the great nine-storeyed monas 
tery palace of Potala, the residence of the Dalai Lama, 
























©The world is so small” said the little Fréem 
man in No Thoroughfare, and the truth of thi 
| Lhasathe paradox comes forcefully home to us with ever 
! Unvelled successive issue of our morning newspaper, 
; The telegrams from the heart of Tibe 
| — from the almost fabled city of Lhasa 
which invaded our breakfast-tables in the most matter. 
of-fact way, last Monday morning, must have brough 
-to even the dullest imagination a keen and _ regretfu 
sense of the shrinkage of the world. One by one all th 
safety valves of geographical fancy have disappeared. The 
last of the Hermit Kingdoms has now gone. Like Atlanti 
and the Hesperides, the Land of Jrester John ani 
{the Walled Cities of the Lost Tribes, Kairouan the Sacre 


‘and Timbuctoo the Mysterious, the veil has at length i 


been rent from the Forbidden City of the Lamas 
'We are confronted suddenly with the cramping fac 
peat the pioncers of civilisation have done their worst. 
jUpon the crust of this globe of ours nothing is hencefortl 
left to the human imagination. The Dalai Lama little know, 
how his humiliation is avenged. It has not cost us much 
‘money or many human lives to profane the sacred precinct: 
of the Laimaitic Holy of Holies, and what it has cost u 
under those heads will speedily be replaced and forgotten { 
but the inroads it has made on the diminishing hoard of out 
illusions is irreparable. We must endeavour to compensati 
ourselves as best we can with the thought that the blessing: 
of civilisation have at last been brought within the reach 
the singularly unsociable Tibetans, and also that a nev 
track for the Cook's Tourist has been opened and levelle 
with something really worth showing him at the other end, 
It is useless to tell us that General Macdonald will com 
back across the colossal mountain passes as soon as the ne 
Treaty is signed, and will lock all the gates again o 
‘Vibetan seclusion. His expedition has done something mor 
than march to Lhasa; it has advertised that extraordinar: 
city. Henceforth no polite education will be complet 
without a visit to the spacious marble Palace of Potal 
fand the great Cathedral of Jokhand, with “its blaze of 
golden roofs” glistening through “ the exquisite green foliage." 
What American millionaire will be able to resist thi 
glowing description of the wonders and beauties of Lhas 
adveitised in every newspaper last) Monday? Lhasi 
‘the Mysterious, the Long-hidden, .the Inaccessible, has gon 
forever. Our dreams are the poorer, but our list of holida 


resorts has received a notable addition. The tv vil 
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erhaps come mospheric conditions — 
ibetan highlands will be exploited for the purposes « 
sanatoria for the tuberculous, At any rate, the chaj 
he practical possibilities of the country is now ope 
he. concessionaire will not be slow to avail hirhsel 
eanwhile, perhaps, the wisest course for the Anylo 
pectator to take is to put aside vain regrets and reali 
very notable achievement has been accomplished 
indian Government and by the gallant men who sx 
he march to- Lhasa has’ written a new and fine cha 




















@ successor In WETiectin force to Major 


retherton, who was drowned the other day on 
he march to Lhasa, is to be Major Alexarider Mul- 
aly, an officer of good experience in the Supply and 
ransport branch, which he joined some {pirteen 
ears aco. ie has served chiefly along the North- 
est frontier, where there have been various little 
tara from time to time, and three years ago be- 
Pame Chief Transport Officer at Peshawar, the mo:t 
important centre of the North-west Province, and,| 
jof course, the guard-post of the Khyber Pass. 
Colonel Younghusband knows all the men on th 

(Peshawar and Kashmir side, and their merita,] 
snd this no doubt acgounts for Major Mullaly’ 

selection. ci 


2) 


Major George Howard Bretherton, D.S.0., dra 
by the sinking of a raft while crossing the Tsai 
was Chief Supply and Transport Officer of the B 
Expedition to Lassa, and had earned well- des: 
credit for his conduct of his department Joining 
Royal Irish Rifles from the Militia in 1882, he 
attached to the India Staff Corps in 1884, serve 
two Miranzai Expeditions in 1891, was at Fort M 
during its investment in the Chitral Campaiyn of 
was Brigade Commissariat Officer to the Pesh 
Column during the Tirah Valley operations of 1897 
1898, and was on special duty in Gilgit and Kast 
Major Bretherton, who was the son of Mr. Ed 
Lretherton, of Clifton, was in his forty-fourth vear. 
married Katherine Murray, eldest daughter of M, 
General Richatd Dallas Campbell. ore 
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GENERAL MACDONALD ANDO CAPTAIN O'CONNOR 


This monastery is the same as that shown above. 





INTERVIEWING TIBETANS AT A MONASTERY 


Great numbers of similar buildings are to be found all over Tibct. 


They 


frequently Louse several thousand monks. The Darpang monastery near Liassa has nearly 10,090 monke within ite many buildings 


AMERICAN OPINION 
Washington, August 9. 

+ The Administration considers it would be impertinent for 
any’ Power \to! object ito the work) of the mission \after the 
declaration of the British Governmont thatithere was no 
thought of annexing the country, aid the attention. now 
drawn to the expedition »at Washington is largely due to its 
historic value, Military officers praise the manner in which 
the expedition has conducted its march to Lhossa, parti- 
oularly so as it was thought at the outsetjthat the difficulties 
in the way would be almost insurmountable. 





‘The arrival of the British mission and its military escort) 
{ under the shadow of the Central Asian * Vatican” 
Sis an event of very great historic and political significance. 
~The halt which has been called just outside Lhassa and 
‘the comments which have been passed upon the expedition 
make this a fitting moment to recall the position which, 
-cessitated this mission to the head of the great lamaist 
rarchy which broods like a great cloud of superstition 
over the tableland of Asia, This position was told in brief 
by Lord Curzon in his speech on July 20 at the Guildhall. 
He, said; “So ne student of public affairs might in- 
terpolate at this moment i 1 I 
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ne question, ‘ What, then, are you doing in Tibet, and how 


dy you reconcile this with the policy of peace and conciliation that you have 


‘ese riled 2? 
Uicir own mind, and mv lips are_tied_by. 
Tecogznise. At the same time, as 
the recent head of the Govern- 
ment of India I may perhaps 
say a word. If we shrink in- 
India from exp ‘ditions, and if we 
abominate a policy of adventure, 
we have not the slightest hesita- 
tien or doubt in recommending 
the policy that we did to the 
Government. We felt that we 
* could not allord any longer with 

due regard to our interests and 

prestige on that section of the 

frontier to acquiesce in a polic 

of unprovoked insults endured 












Mr. Lord Mayor, the instruments of Government often cannot speak 
bligations which vou will be the first to 


k 





GERMAN OPINION 


Berlin, August 10, 
The “Kreuz Zeitung” observes: Now that the whole 
coursefof the expedition! can)ibe reviewed everyone of an 
unbiased mind*mustiacknowledge thatiit»has been conducted 
With greatiskill aswell as with comparatively few losses, and 
that it}has led, both from a political anda military point of 
view, toi the most surprising results. Politically, 'for from 


henceforth Tibet belongs to the English sphere of influence. 
From a;military ipoint of view, because: England has again 
¢proved that she understands how to overcome great obstacles, 





with almost unexampled patience 

at the hands of the Tibetan) 

* Government ever since they, 
and not we—please remenvber ** - 

this, ever since they, and not we 

assumed the ageressive and 

first invaded British territory 

eighteen years ago, and still less 

did we think that we could 

acquiesce in this treatment at a 

time when the young and per- 

verse ruler of Tibet, who, it 

seems to me, has shown himself 

to be the evil genius of his 

people, was refusing to hold any 

communication with us, even 
‘ _to receive letters from the | 
representatives of the British Sovereign, at the same time 
that he was conducting communications with another 
great Power situated not at his doors but at a great 
distance away, and was courting its protection. I was 
sent to India, amongst other objects, to guard the frontier 
of India, and 1 have done it. T was not sent to India to 
let a hostile danger and menace grow up just beyond our 
gates; [ have done my best to prevent it, There are 
people so full of knowledge at home that they assure us 
that all these fears are illusory, and that we could with 
dignity and prudence have gone on_ turning our other 








. . Lex 
Aneék to fhe Tibefan Smiter: These fears were not illusory. The danger Was 


‘ 7 
imminent and real. . . . No one regrets more than myself the fighting with : 
innocent people or a slaughter of ill-armed ‘but courageous men. I should have liked i ' 
ato carry it through without firing a shot, and we did our best to.do so. Months were’ | 
spent in the elfort to avoid it, in, : 
the sincere but futile effort to . 
avoid it, but only the meanest 
‘knowledge of the frontier is; , 
required to know that it is not ' 
vacillation that produces respect,i 
and that the longer you hesitate { 
and falter the severer is the i 
reckoning you have to pay. [ } 
‘hope that as the result of these’ , 
' 
i 
{ 
' 
1 
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operations we shall be able to, 

introduce some measure o} 

enlightenment into that miserable 
‘and monk-ridden country, and 
without adding to our own re- 

sponsibilities, which the Govern- 
ment are without the Teast wish: 
to extend, we shall be able to 

ward off the source of political 
unrest and intrigue on this, 
section of our border and 
gradually build up, as I believe 
it to be in our power to do, 
harmonious relations between, 

the people of that country 

and ourselves.” The — Dalai. 
Lama is probably much _ less, 
to blame for the condition 
of aflairs than the Secular - 
Jama or Governor and his 
associates who wield the tem- 
poral power in Lhassa. ; 
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THIBET EXPEDITION 
TROUBLE ABOUT SUPPLIZE 








’ FORCE THREATENED. 


The Secretary’ of State. for Tadia or 
Wednesday received the following tele 
srams about the Thibet feroe from Lord 
Ampthill, dated Aug. 17 :— Cendition 
wounded officers : Major Lye, 23rd Bilth 
Pioneers; Lieut, Mitchetl, 32nd Sikh 
Pioneers ; Lieut. Bowden-Smith, lst 
Batt. Loyal Fusiliera—all dolng well, 
Macdonald reports supplies are coming 
in more readily last few days." 

A despatoh received throrgh Rautor's 
agency from Lhasa, under data of 
Aug. 7, esya:— Thore are somo dis- 


"Mba Frotsling teabacen i Reali 
. joieting features in tho general situati 
ee. wae lap "A2 “G0 a liste, tn the first place, the nagotiationty 


have not yet bogun, the Thibetan peaca 
delogates atadionnly evading fle question 
of a treatyvand turning all discussion so 
as tocontine it to trivial matters, sneh 


Major G. H.. Brethertof—Major George Howard Bretherton, 
D.S.O., Indian Aymy, Chief Supply and Transport Officer of the 
Thibet Expedition, who was drowned whilst crossing the Tsangpo, 
Thibet, on the 25th ult., was in his forty-fifth year, He was the son 
of the late Edward Bretherton, of Clifton, and joined the Royal Irish 
Rifles from the 4th Battalion Shropshire Light Infantry, formerly the 
Herefordshire Militia, as lieutenant in July 1882, and passed into the 
Indian Staff Corps, being promoted captain in July 1893, and_major 
in July rgor. He cenit in the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, 
Punjab Frontier Force, 1884-87, on special duty in Gilgit 1893-97 
and in Cashmere 1897-1903, and his services were acknowledged 
by the Government. He served with the Miranzai [xpedition in 
189t on commissariat duty, being mentioned in despatches and 
receivipgrthe medal with clasp; and in the advance to the relief 
of Chitral Fort, under Lieut.-Col, Kelly, in March and April 1895, as 
Commissariat Officer, receiving the D.S.O, and medal with clasp, 
He also seryed in the campaign on the North-West Frontier of India 
under Sir William Lockhart in 1897 with the Tirah I-xpeditionary 
Force as }Brigade Commissariat Officer, Peshawur Column, being 
mentioned in despatches and receiving two clasps. 


as whether we should out gress at one 
place or wood at another, whether the 
mission shonld be allowed to rent a 
honso during its etay here, wad so ou, 
Again, difficulty is once more being ex- 
perienced in collocting anpy . Weorea 
paying more than the market rates, but 


yo anantities of grain brought in. ar, 
larly decreasing, and aro quite insutieion 


to feed the force and the animals. 

“The Lhasea officiala wera warned tro 
days ago that if more supplies were not 
forthcoming, we would be obliged ta 
take them by foree, They replied that 
they were unable to compel the peasants 
to sell grain, aud that, besides, there was 
not sufficient, grain in the vicinity of 
Lhassa to supply our needs. 

“This morning Brigadier-jeneral Mao’ 
donald, with 1,000 rifles and four guna, 
marched to Daipung monastery, about « 
tile from our camp. ‘Ibis monastery, 
probably the largest im the world, von- 
tains botween 6,000 and 8,090 monks, It 
is a city in itself, and with its gold bur- 
nighed roofs presents an appearance of 
great wealth. ; 
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LEADERS OF THE THIDET EXPEDITION, 


“A amall party of mounted infantry 
was aent ahead with a letter, informing 
the abbot thnt we had come for supplies, 
for which we would pay liberally, but that 
if supplies wero not produced we would 
bo ebligod to take them by force. In 
any case, the letter added, we would pay 
for what we took. 

‘* Large crowds of monka collected at 
the entrance of the monastery. ‘They 
refused to take the letter, and warned 
our mounted infantry off. Finally, they 
threw stenoa at them, and the mounted 
infautry rodo back to the main body, 
leaving the lefler ino prominent place. 
It was then taken up by the monka, ond 
presently a party appeared with « white 

lag. On aceing the troops deployed and 
the guns reay for action, they promised 
to bring all the supplies they oconld. 
After some honra’ deley they produced 
about 100 maupda, mostly barley and 
flour, and with Shia we had to be content. 

‘*So far, however, there are no indioa- 
par that the Lhassa people generally 
bre resontful, Tho market outside onr 
camp continues to be orowded daily. 

, ‘The other day, when General Mao- 
donald, with his escort, marched through 
the oity on a visit to the Amban, even 
ler, crowds than on the ecoasion of 
Oolenel Yeunghusband’s visit thromged 
the atreets to view the procession, The 
bity is in a state of extryme filth, and no 
one who has cee it once pian= 3 


GEN. MACDONALD, . 


Ly Lope 3 “VOTE 


F OROSSING THE TSANG-PO. 
S ——_(_——____ 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


_ CHAKSAM FERRY, Jury 26. 

The camp is in mourning to-day. Major 
Bretherton, the chief of the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps, was drowned yesterday by the upset- 
ting of a Berthon boat-carried raft in the swirl of 
the river round Ferry Rock. ‘here is no one in 
the force who does not heartily sympnthize with 
the words in which General Macdonald expressed 
the universal sorrow for the loss of the brilliant 
chief of the department upon which this 
expedition more than any other depended 
for its success. Cool, capable, and untiring, his 
thorough grasp of every department of supply, 
however small, had long ago earned for him the 
admiration of every one and the personal grati- 
tude of most. The boatmen in chargo of the 
raft nursed their way too far up in the back 
eddy that swung round upriver by tho landing 
stage, and the sudden encounter of the race of the 
river swamped the outer boat. Major Bretherton 
was seen trying to swim in the whirlpools buta 
few yards from the bank, and a gallant attempt 
was made to rescno him; but he sank for the third 
time before help was possible, and one of the most 
capable officers in the Indian Army was lost. 

While the force is being slowly but steadily 
transported across the river we wnit on the 
southern bank for our turn in one of the twogreat 
heavy arks which the Tibetans use for this all- 
tmportant ferry. Each is on uncompromising 
oblong, about 50ft. by 12ft., with a 4ft. freeboard 
and o quaintly carved horse’s head as figure-head. 
It is 2 slow process taking one of them across the 
silent but steady current of the Tsang-po, and, 
in spite of the efforts of the Tibetan oars- 
men, the lumbering craft is only beached 
some three or four hundred yards down 
stream on the northern bank. It has then to 
be towed up stream for more than five hundred 
yards by a string of waist-deep men and loosed 
for its return journey, which is only achleved 
some distance below the landing-stage. Thus in 
a steady figure of 8 the work goes on, and already 
the camp on the northern bank is assuming a 
respectable size. 

The valley of the Tsang-po is different indeed 
from whet one ia given to expect. Instead ofa 
full and racing eweep of water cutting its way, 
like the Southern Himalayan etreams, through a 
densely forested gorge, 0 yellow volume of water 
without a ripple swerves and divides itself across 
and between the mile wide stretch of sand which 
connects on either side ao brond strip of well- 
cultivated fields of barley, wheat, and peas. Here 
and there flat valleys slant up easily between the 
hills, dotted with white tree-surrounded houses, 
and encroached upon by the wastes of billowy 
sand which the tide at first and the wind after- 
wards have banlred and shelved against the baso of 
the hills. Half a mile below the ferry hang 
still the iron chains of the old suspension 
bridge. At one end tho abutments rise at the 
foot of  prosperous-looking monastery, set back 
among the stcep rocks of the basalt hill, cut and 
painted with raw images in white and blue, 
daubed with raddle, crested with chortens and 


flaggea snenyves, and carved: Innumerably with 
the inevitable ‘'Om mani padme um,’’ and other 
pious mantras. At the other end, the chains 
swing lightly—the bridge, slings and footway 
alike, has long vanished—on to the wooded little 
{sland which in the dry season stands on the 
edge of the permanent river bed. Now the river 
makes a weir of the low stone causeway which 
runs slanting to the islet and pours over it in o 
clouded stream ; you may hear the sound of it at the 
ferry. Below, to the east, the valley narrows and 
the stream hides itself behind a bluff. To the west 
the wide valley exhibits the windIngs of the river 
for ten or 15 miles, until tho end is shut in by the 
snow heights between which and Nichi-kang-sang 
the Tsang-po forces {ts way. 

We came down over the Khamba La, a steep 
descent of over 3,000ft. in six miles, and ex- 
changed the poppy-strewn rocks and vivid blue 
waters of the Yamdok Tso for the cool lush 
greenery of an English farmstead. Beside the 
grass-strewn way the ripening barley fields were 
edged with rank growtha of sorrel and burdock, 
and black-veined whites and orange tips fluttered 
over the opened dog roses. Tio old willows,twisted 
round each other, overhang a shallow cattle pond 
in Khamba Partsi, and cockchafers in myriads 
hung Hving among the leaves or lay dead upon 
the ground in a small shady compound on the 
very bank of the river. Between it and the 
water was yet another of those Grand Lamaic 
camping grounds, bene are used as stages only 
by their Holinesses of Lhasa and of Tashi Lhunpo 
when they exchango biennially thelr ceremonial 
visits. At Katong bridge, near Gobshi, at 
Ralung and elsewhere, these orderly spaces 
are marked out in white quartzite pebbles, 
paths and tented compounds being sharply de- 
limited on what seems to be a common design. 
Here at Khamba Partsi there is o permanent 
altar and reredos of adobe set up facing the 
ravine down which the Khamba La descent drops, 
ond duly pavemented in front with a neat cobble 
of quartzite edged with raw lumps of basalt. The 
sandy waste round it is dotted with o kind of 
wattle or mimosa, which secms rarely to attaina 
height of more than 2[t. or 3ft., but binds intoa 
steady surface the drifting banks of the river. 

During our stay in the valley little of political 
importance has occurred. The Chi-gyab—the 
principal monastic official in Lhasa—has come to 
the neighbourhood of Chu-sul across the river 
and, in obedience to his instructions, Colonet 
Younghusband will, if he wishes, escort him to 
Lhaeo for the negotiations. At last the goal is 
belng neared, and it will be certain, long before 
this letter is read in London, whether the 
Tibetans are sincere or not in their oft-protested 
desire for peace. It is but 33 miles from the 
ferry to Lhasa—35 by the road, so straight is it. 
There is still a space in which the Dalai Lama has 
time to realize that nothing would please us more 
than that he should frankly recognize the interests 
we are compelled to have in the well-being and com- 
plete immunity from foreign influences of Tibot, and 
that we are not only likely, but able, to be his 
best support, should the evil days ever come to 
his country which at this moment overhang the 
land of his nominal suzerain, 

This is perhaps the Jast letter written before 
Lhasa is renched. At the door of success it is 
only natural, and it has Jong been but bare 
justice, to record an appreciation of a man whose 
name and work have been largely omitted in the 
past from the messages which I have sent. Many 
veople imagine. perhaps, that Colonel Young- 
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husband’s work has been in abeyance during 
those more interesting periods when the refusal of 
the Tibetans to negotiate has brought into pro- 
oinence the military side of this expedition. But 
this is far from being the case, snd when the 
whole history of tho course, politieal and diplo- 
matio, of the present Embassy, with its reasons, 
ita motives, and the slowly assumed but deter- 
mined policy of the British Government, is 
written, it will be seen that, though he has 
pppeared but little on the face of the daily 
record, the debt of gratitude is immense which 
the country owes to the quiet constancy and 
level-headed determination of the man who for 
more thon a year has represented the King and 
the policy of England in one of the most 
{mportant commissions ever entrusted to a 
subieot. 





THE TIBET MISSION. 


The Governor-General of India in Council, in sending 


home the dospntches of Brig.-Gen. J. R. L. Macdonald, 
C.L., on the military operations in Tibot, has placed on 
record his eense of the valuable services rendered by the 
military escort. ‘ ‘lho Governor-General in Council,’ 
the despatch says, ‘‘ entirely concurs with the Cow- 
mander-in-Chief in India in bis approval of the skilled 
mauver in which Brig.-Gen. Macdonuld bas carried out the 
duty entrusted to him. Ilia Excellency in Council is also 
fully sensible of the excellent conduct. of the officers and 
men engaged in the operations, which were of o mst 
trying character. Ho has noticed with satisfaction the 
good services of those who have been specially brought to 

is notice, His Excellency In Councll ia glad to havo the 
opportunity of expressing his appreciation of the 
excellent services rendered by all ranks of the Supply and 
Transport Corps, and of the late Maj. CG. H. Bretherton,. 
to whose unliring energy and power of organization the 
miccessful advance of the Mission to Lhasa, under the 
exceptionally difficult conditions, was lorgely duc, The 
services of civil officers, to which allusion is mado in 
Gen. Macdonald's despatch, will form tho subject of a 
special notification horoefter.’’ z : 
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Our Correspondent writes, under date July 24 :—“We left our camp on the north shore of the | wonderful view. Three t 
Army. 


fWamdoktso this morning, climbed up 900 feet, and then beheld from the Khaniba Pass ™ most | @ beautiful valley, and towards its banks, for the first ti 
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(1) The Monastery just below Chucksum Ferry, where Major Bretherton was drowned (2) Chinese blockhouse barring the Chumbi Valley against Indian 
trade, at Chortan Karpo, 10,500-ft, above sea-levcl (3) The School of Medicine, Lhaga. (4) The Thibetan officials meeting Colonel Younghusband at Nangartse 
(5) Gateway in the Chortan The entrance to Lhasa, between Potala and School of Medicine, (6) A Chinese 

awaiting trial for wounding a Pri officer (8) The Potala. (9) Troops crossing the S: 


SOME UNIQUE PICTURES IN THE SACRED CITY, AND ON THE WAY. | 
{ 
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house near the Potala 
v0 tha Thisetan boa 


A Thibetan. prisoner 





(From copyright aphs by officers with the expedition.) 





(COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND AT NARGARTSE INTERVIEWING THE TA LAMA, THE TUNYIK CHEMBO AND THE REPRESENTATIVE | 
ENDANT AT THE. TENT DOOR, NARGARTSE_| | sonia ene __ ....OF THE_LHASA MONASTERY ‘ ™ mtn 1 





‘LARGE WOODEN TIBETAN BOAT, WITH PROW SHAPED LIKE A HORSE'S HEAD, UTILISED FOR THR 
PASSAGE OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA 


ERECTING AN APPARATUS FOR PASSING BAGGAGE ACROSS A BRANCH OF THE 





- TIBETAN CHAIN-BRIDGE AT CHAKSAM. THE ROADWAY IS BRUKEN DOWN AND ONLY TH! 


CHAINS REMAIN pec ~ 
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_ THE TIBET EXPEDITION, 
ee ee 
} The London Gazette of December 13 reprodaces 


the notification in the Gazette of India, No. 1,085, 
of November 1], 190%, cf a despatch from 
t "Brigadier-General J. 1. L. Macdonald regarding 
\ the operations of tho troops which accompanied 
Ne : ‘the Mission to Tibet. ‘tho Viceroy attaches the 
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) following comment to tho letter from the Adjutant- 
General in India, dated Octobor 26, 1904, which 
, covers the despatch from Brigadier-Gcneral Mac- 
donald :— 

>) The Governor-Ceneral in Council entirely concnts with 
the Commander-in-Chiof in India in his apprecintion of 
(aoa tho skilful manner in which Drigadier-General Macdonald 
carrie ont the duty entrusted to him. Elis Excelloncy 
in Council is also fully sensible of ihe oxcallent conduct 
of tho officors and men ongaged in tho operations, which 
were of the most trying nature, and ho has noticed with 
Fatisfretion tho good service of those who have Leen 
specially brought to notico. Lis Excellency in Council 
is glad to have tho opportunity of expressing his apprecin- 
tion of the excellent services rendared by all ranks of the 
Supply and ‘Transport Corps. ‘Lho services of tho lata 
Major G. H. Tirctherton, to whoso untiring energy and 
ower of organization tho successtul advance of the 
lission to Lhasa, nnidor exceptionally dificult conditions 

THE REPRESENTATIVE OF A LHASA MONASTERY TALKING TO THE COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND AT NARGARTSE Intel r larrely due, calls tor special notico. 


- ho servicos of tho civil officers {o which allusion is 
COMMISSIONER'S ATTENDANT AT THE. TENT DOOR, NARGARTSE ~ made in General Macdonald’s despatch will form tho sub- 


ject of o separate notification hereafter. 
The note in which the Commandor-in-Chief in 
ndia places on rerord his approbation of tho 
admirable arrangzemenias mado by Lrigadier- 
General Macdonald and of tho good services of 
he efficers—rezimental, Staff,and dopartmental— 
and of tho troops through whose efforts the objects 
fthe Mission were so sucessfully attained has 
already been published in Lhe Wines of Decem- 
ber 5. 
Brigadier-Goneral Macdonald, in his daspateh, 
‘divides the operations into four phascs, Tho frst 
phaso of the operations included the occupation 
f the Chimnhi Volley and the periad of prepara- 
ition for the advanee on Gyangtse, or from 
!Moctover 15, 1903, to March 24, 1904. ‘The sceand 
phase include the advaneo to Gyengtso and tho 
eriod of prepara(ion for the adyvanee on Lhasa if 
or fron March 25 to Jono 12. The 
iso-was tho adyvanee in forec to Gyangtso 
a, during the period from 
Jie 13 to Angust3. The foarth and lash phaso 
of the operations nelnded the occupation of Lhasa 
ts nnd the withdrawal of the troops after the concln- 
———rion of the treaty, and extended from August 4 
till the close of tho eperalions, The foreo left 
FASSAGE OF TES BRABMARITRS Lhasa on the 23rd, and, anarching from Parti in 
two columns, arrived at Gyangtee on October 5 
and6. In all the e:cort had 16 engagements and 
_ pkirmishes, and tho total war easualties amounted 
to 202, including 23 British officers, of whom five 
ywero killed, 
e Goner, Maedonald speaks highly of the 
engineering work of tho escort, and of the work of 
the supply and transport, medical, RUTYCY, and 
veteriuary departments, Colonel Jt. Read, of 
the 4th Rajputs, who during the third and fourth 
phases had charyre of the lino of communications 
rom Siliguri to Ralong, carried ont his work with 
“ability avd jndgment and to General Macdonald's 
complete satisfaction. Spoaking. of tho force as a 
whote, General Maedonald says im 
Teens fortnnate in my Sta ond am happy to say that tha 
eondnet and discipline of tha troop at thronghout alt 
‘ thet contd he od, while their pationce and Yortitnda 
3 weder pricntian and their pallantry in face of he enemy 
y of the highest praise, “The Staff and depart 
toents carried out their worl smoothly, and with tho 
freatest eflicieney. Ttnirt that hia Mxecolleney the Com- 
goender-in-Oblef in Incin will sen fit. to recommend thate , 
‘bts Majosty the 1 ing Emperor may La pleased to bestow! . 
jen the foros rome speeinl mark of hfs Mojesty's approval. 
After commending tho field postal servieo and 
the construction and working of the telegraph, 
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iF THE BRAHMAPU TRA! 
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Lorp CourzoN assumed power as Viceroy at | 
Caleutta yesterday with impressive ceremony. | 
Though his time of leisure in this country has been 
sadly clouded with domestic anxioty, he tales 
up, the reins of office again, we may hope, with, 
mind and body reinvigorated in some degree b: 
respite from the tremendous administrative strain| 
which is the lot ofa Viceroy of India. Of one 
encouraging fact, at least, his visit to England! 
cannot have failed to convince him. He returns 
to India knowing by the surest of tokens that the! 
work he has done there commands, not only the 
approval, but the admiration of his fellow- 
countrymen at."tome. Ample proof has been 
given to him that he enjoys that sym- 
pathetio confidence which is the best solace Of be 
an administrator coping with a great task far 
away, and a consciousness of the fact may help 
to carry him through his next period of office 
with the same success that has marked 
his earlier term. He is not oblivious that he 
receives back the threads of government from no 
unskilful hands. Investing Lorp Amprurn with! 
the Grand Cross of the Star of India immediately” 


after his official assumption | of ROW hetonttere : Pf ; 7 ba? i Fnac 
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A CONFERENCE WITH THE PEACE DELEGATES, 4 


LA 19 Een 











WA STRANGE CONVEYANCE: A YAK>SKIN BOAT USED IN CROSSING THE FERRY! 
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TIBETAN BOAT BEING TOWED UP THE BRAHMAPUTRA 
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“ Mi ae eh FRA, 
' Brigadier-General MAcDONALD’S final report on - 
the operations of the force which is officially rendered exceedingly arduous by the swiftness of th 
jmown as the Thibet Mission Escort is published tid Geo Sepoys were drowned by the capszing of a ray 


rin last night's Gazette, with a covering despatch 

from the Adjutant-General in India, written by 
direction of Lord Kircuentr. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian Army is!not given tortie 
use of superlativesyso that when Lord Kircrener 
places on record his opinion that an undertaking 
has been ‘ carried through in so successful a) 
manner as to constitute it a highly creditable} 

























associated with him in the undertaking which) 
has elicited such high praise from so seyere a\- 
critic. The great majority of people in this 
country have probably a somewhat vague idea 
that the Thibet Expedition was conducted under 
conditions of exceptional severity ; but it may be 
doubted if any but a very small minority have 
formed any adequate conception of the extra- 
ordinary physical dificulties which the troops — ‘ 
under General Macponaup's command had to : 
encounter, or of the hardships and privations they) 
endured during the months which they spent on 
the roof of the world. In some respects th 
Thibet Expedition was unique, even in the bril 
Jiant and varied annals of our Indian Army ; for, 
as General MAcvoNnaALv reminds us, the opera- 
tions had to be carried out at an average | 
altitude of fourteen thousand feet, while the 
troops had more than once to fight at alti- 
tudes of seventeen to cighteen thousand 

feet. When il is remembered that the route’ “)YETe> OF RY 
over which the expedition marched Jay through? "S' Mo: : A ESTP ONT BE WASTIGRS “FAN 
one of the most barren and sterile regions 
of the earth's surface, that there were two 
stretches of country, each nearly « hundred 
miles in length, where practically every pound- ~ 
of food for the men and every bale of fodder for 
theanimals had to be transported, that the men — 
had to continue their work of bringing up stores at 
these great altitudes in the face of blinding gales’ 
and snowstorms, When as many as filly degrees of 
frost were registered, some idea may be formed, 
not only of the hardships which were so cheerfully 
borne by the rank and file, but of the immense 
responsibility that rested on General Mac- 
DONALD and his officers. The natural obstacl 
encountered on the mareh to Lhasa were, how 
ever, intensified by the unexpected obstinacy and | 
courage with which the Thibetans defended 
their bleak highlands against the invaders, They 
were inferior in armament and in tactical 
skill to their opponents; but, as General 
Macpoxatp points out, this infeviority was 
largely counterbalanced by their great superiority 
of numbers, by the solidity of their fortifications, 
and by the immense natural strength of the posi 
tions they were delending. © We can well beliey 
that there were moments when ihe strain was both 
grim and intense, and that the grimmest and most 
intense moments were not those when our troops 


[cs engaged in fighting theirhuman foes. Che 
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easttally lists apponded to General MAcpoNALD's 
Sreport offer a stern comuentary on the characte 
of the expedition, for while only thirty-seven of all 
ranks, combatant and non-combatant, were killed——H—————_ 
during fighting, no less 
"leven members of the expedition lost their lives 
from other causes, and of these two hundred and 
‘two deaths were ‘more or lessdueto the special eli- 
natie conditions."' General MAcPONALD bestows 
renerous und unstinted praise on his suburdinate: 
to whom itis, indeed, obvious that every ¢ 
aust be given, since witbout the willing anc 
slciltid cooperation of his offi¢ers no commanding § 
officer could have carried so arduous an under- 
taking to asnecessful issue. The drowning whil 
crossing the Sangpo of Major G. H. Brernerto 


on whom as chief supply and transpor 
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The crossing of the Brahmaputra, begun on July 25, was rendcred exceedingly arduous by the swiftness 0 the 
oy par >. ‘c , 7 i y ; drou a 
As already recorded in this sJournah, Mayor Bretherton and two Sepoys were drowned by the capsizing of : 
j Pe sizing of a raf 
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THE OLD CHAIN SP 


TIBETAN BOAT FOR BRITISH TROOPS : NATIVE SOLDIERS CROSSING THE BRAHS ——— 











